riter's BTC: 
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WHY THE UZZELLS? 


UDGING from the letters I read daily from writers over the country, this space 

should be devoted to answering this question: why the Uzzells? Modesty is a 
subtle form of hypocrisy and is not good for the nervous system. Candor, moreover, 
is one of the secrets of good writing. So — here we gol 

Baffling rejections, long labors without results, and doubt as to your basic abilities 
stir you to think about securing professional help. You look through this magazine 
and possibly others and face all the beckoning offers: money is involved. time. 
postage. What to do? 

If you have read my books or talked to anyone who has been helped by us, you'll 
know what to do: you'll write to the Uzzells. If you have only heard about us, seen 
our names on this page perhaps, you may hesitate. If you are one of these, I submit: 


1. Help worth money can be given only by a person with an exceptional 
education who has also been an editor (Collier's), has published his own 
work in leading magazines (Satevepost, Collier's, etc), understands and 
likes writers, is capable of genuine enthusiasm for what they're doing. 
and is downright, fearlessly honest in all he says. Note these qualifica- 
tions carefully. Seek them elsewhere if you wish but you'll waste time. 


2. The Uzzells have a reputation to protect in every line they write. 
Leading authors, editors, publishers recommend us. Such magazines as 
The New Yorker and Tomorrow have published articles commenting 
favorbly on our teaching. 

3. Results! Uzzell-trained writers are today appearing in the entire 
range of our national magazines, and their work is being displayed in 
bookstore windows and heard over the air. Occasionally on this page 
we mention some outstanding performance by a writer who had his 
beginning with us; the complete story of Uzzell successes. however, can 
be found in our “Literary Services” pamphlet described below. 

4. We don't try to combine agency selling with criticism. We send 
our writers who are ready to sell to the established agents in New York. 

I have been a literary agent myself and know that one job is enough. 
Our job is preparing writers for selling connections. 

5. We are prompt. 

If you want to see for yourself what Uzzell help means, send us some of your 
work: $7 for an editorial appraisal, $12 for a collaborative criticism: these fees for 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words: $1 per thousand thereafter. For those who know their 
trouble is plotting, our Fundamentals of Fiction is recommended. 

And remember — send for our pamphlet “Literary Services.” It tells our story 
completely and will be sent to you without cost or obligation. 


NOVELISTS! 


My TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL, eriginally published by Lippincott's and now 
offered by me in a new edition, is now available at $2.00. By having the printing 
done myself, | have cut almost half off of the original price of $3.50. Says famed 
author Walter B. Pitkin (Life Begins at Forty, ete.) about TECHNIQUE OF THE 
NOVEL: "This book reveals a rich background and the hardest thinking at every 
step. | am flatly sold on it." Orders filled promptly upon receipt of the bargain 
price of $2.00. Order directly from me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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Canadian Slick Needs Short-Shorts 
Sir: ; 

We have, in the last six months, secured quite 
a number of suitable fiction manuscripts for the 
magazine—a good many submitted after you 
printed my letter in your August, 1951, issue. 
Now we plan to step out of the short story 
market until fall. 

We are still very much interested in short- 
shorts (maximum, 1700 words) of the light ro- 
mance type—boy-meets-girl, boy-gets-girl yarns 
written preferably in a light, if not humorous, 
vein. We place emphasis on good characteriza- 
tion, fast dialogue and a sound theme—not just 
a flimsy excuse for the inevitable happy-end. 

Our rates are 2 to 5 cents a word, on accept- 
ance; first Canadian and U. S. rights bought; 
reply can be expected in about two weeks. 

Georce Herman, Fiction Editor, 
New Liberty, 

150 Simcoe St., 

Toronto, Ont. 


$500 Prize 
Sir: 

Submissions for the 1952 Abram Leon Sachar 
Award for a significant unpublished creative work 
of Jewish content will be received by the B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundations from now until June 15. 
The Award carries a prize of $500 and an agree- 
ment on the part of the B’nai Brith Hillel 
Foundations to cooperate in the publication of 
the winning manuscript. 

The name of the author should not appear 
on the manuscript but should be submitted 
separately in a sealed envelope. Both manuscript 
and envelope should carry an identifying pseu- 
donym. A self-addressed, stamped return envelope 
should also be enclosed. Manuscripts and re- 
quests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to: 

Tue SEcRETARY, 

Sachar Award Committee, 

c/o B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, 
165 West 46th Street, 

New York 36, New York. 
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Confession Writer’s Thanks 
Sir: 

Writing letters has never been a particular 
talent of mine, but I must let you know how 
pleased I was (and still am) with your presen- 
tation of my article “‘No Help—No Sale” in the 
March issue. It is thrilling to see my by-line 
occasionally. 

I also want to thank you for forwarding my 
mail. I was pleased to hear from so many 
writers and felt quite rewarded in learning that 
my article is helping others. As a result of the 
article, I have made several writing friends in 
the Lower Peninsula. One, Wanda MacKinnon 
of Royal Oak, is on her way up in the confession 
field and is going up fast. Watch her. 

The article on writer’s clubs in your April 
issue was enlightening. I wonder if there are 
any other producing writers in Michigan’s U. P. 
I have always felt quite alone up here, although 
the sad fact remains that as one’s sales increase, 
the need to meet and talk shop with other 
writers decreases. 

For years WriTER’s Dicest has been my only 
link with others who write. It has taught me 
just about everything I know about writing. It’s 
a fine feeling to be able to pass on a little of 
that learning to others. 

Carox Divine Briccs, 
516 Everton Street, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


100% Selling Members 
Sir: 

The article on writers’ clubs in your April issue 
is splendid and goes to the root of most of the 
troubles with writers’ groups. Faults or no, I am 
all for them. When I joined the group here in 
Boston, there was not a sale to my credit. A few 
months after I joined, this was no longer true. 
While my sales have been spasmodic, I have been 
published in some of the top slicks. Most of the 
credit is due the other members of my club. It, 
by the way, has grown to include a 100% selling 
membership. 

Muriet D. Travers, 
Box 255, 
Stoneham 80, Mass. 


Tue Warirer’s Dicest a East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digs Publishing Co. Monthly. 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 52. o. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati, O 





“T’ve Never Turned Down Half-A-Loaf” 


Sir: 

Fifteen years ago, with scattered verse and 
article sales behind me, I stumbled into a living 
room in Kansas City clutching my first fiction 
story. Well, I called it a story. I had been 
invited to visit a small “criticism group.” 

I knew no writers. The group met every two 
weeks at members’ homes, in alphabetical order. 
Whoever had the group called the members, if 
necessary, more or less presided and supplied the 
coffee and cake at the end of the session. We 
heard each other’s stories. We made comments. 
The writer did what he chose about them. No 
dues, no anything except the determination to 
write and get published and paid. 

Now when I get through Kansas City I always 
visit the Wednesday Nighters. The club is still 
going, members have come and gone, some have 
stayed. Two writers who have been members 
have names you may remember—Alma Robi- 
son Higbee and Anobel Armour. They publish 
verse in every kind of magazine in a steady flow, 
and stories, too. Florence Standish Clarke is 
known in the Catholic magazines. Others have 
published confessions, religious stories, articles. 

It was in this group that I met Patricia Buch- 
anan, with the result that two frustrated love- 
pulp writers hit the fact-crime trail for several 
years under the name of Christie Blake, and 
Writer’s Dicest with three articles telling 
how. I am now a full-time professional, spend 
half the year in New York, have students who 
write and sell. 

Groups? More power to them. They make 
you want to write, they listen, they react. They 
make you ask questions and think and find out 
how to fix your copy. Often their advice is ex- 
cellent, sometimes it is bad, but in the end you 
have to decide for yourself anyhow. There is no 
substitute for a professional coach. I’ve had two 
of the best, W. S. Campbell and Foster-Harris. 
But until you can get professional help, working 
with ‘the help of a group is a hundred times 
better than working alone. Myself, I’ve never 
turned down even half-a-loaf. I’m scarred, but 
I have survived. 

LEONARD SNYDER, 

627 East Boyd St., 

Norman, Oklahoma. 
© Snyder’s 1951 Year Boox piece, “Without 
Benefit of By-Line” was a first-rate article on 
confession writing.—Ed. 


Greeting Card Verse Wanted 
Sir: 

We are manufacturers of greeting cards and 
would like very much to contact writers of 
humorous greeting card verses and gags. 

Davin S. Korn, 
Card Masters, Inc., 
239 West 66th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Best Club In The U\S.A. 


Sir: 

In the article, “Should I Join a Writers’ Club?” 
you say, “We went to writers’ club members from 
Alaska to Texas. .. .” You should have stopped 
in Kansas long enough to learn how we spell 
the name of our ciub. I quote from our consti- 
tution and by-laws: “The name of this club shall 
be the Kansas Authors Club.” 

You should also have stopped long enough 
to learn that we writers feel it means something 
to be a member of the Kansas Authors Club, 
to win a prize in the club. We hold state and 
district contests. 

We also have a Writers Guild in Dodge City. 
The year we studied poetry forms I sold more 
poetry than I ever have since. I’m a firm believer 
in writing groups. I believe that any city, town 
or state is fortunate to have a live writer’s club. 

We are proud of men and women who have 
gone far, all members of the Kansas Authors 
Club—a few: Sanora Babb, Arthur E. Hertzler, 
W. Y. Morgan, Marco Morrow, Charles M. 
Sheldon, Leslie Wallace, and William Allen 
White. George P. Morehouse and his wife, Louise 
Thorne Morchouse, during their lifetime opened 
their home in Topeka to the writing group, 
gave of their time, finances, and encouragement 
to all writers. 

IpaA ELLEN Ratu, 
1401 Ave. E., 
Dodge City, Kansas. 


e Kansas must have the best writers’ club in the 
United States! We have another letter here from 
an irate lady member of the Kansas Authors Club 
(spelled without the apostrophe). She says: 

No doubt you meant well in your article 
about writers’ clubs. You thought you were 
presenting both sides of the issue, but as it 
turned out you printed two letters in favor 
and two letters and an article against! 

and signs herself “One of the sour-pickle ladies.” 
d. 


IL 


An Old Friend 


Sir: 
I think Wrirer’s Dicest is very good. It is 
one magazine I take home so that I can read it 


undisturbed—that is, after 10 when all my 
family is in bed. I read particularly the market 
lists, for while I no longer contribute to magazines 
—other than my own—I do want to know what 
other editors are buying. I like to give a writer 
specific suggestions as to selling his script in 
case the article or story is unusually good and 
we can’t use it ourselves. 

Rosert K. Doran, 

Editor, Victorian, 

Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


e W.D. readers may remember that Editor Doran 
was a runner-up in our 1951 Editor-of-the-Year 
Contest.—Ed. 
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WHEN AN AGENT'S NAME IS WORTH A GREAT DEAL — 
WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU? 

Five years ago | was offered a great deal of money for this busi- 
ness—and the value of my name. NO SALE. During the past year 
even more glittering inducements have been offered me, to the same 
end (by other interests anxious to acquire a major New York at 

WHY THESE OFFERS? Because those in the business know the 
respect my name commands among publishers; and that my sponsoring 
has helped many a beginner up the ladder and put many a professional 
in the top brackets. (This month the POST runs DUMBEST MAN IN 
THE ARMY—$1,250 for 5,000 a Those who made the latest offer 
were surprised to learn that most of my big-income authors came to 
me when they were beginners; that | hadn't bought them ready-made, 
for the credit of their sales, as others have done. 

$15,000? One ALF CONFIDENTIAL deal now on the fire. 
WRITERS: The hottest team in the country. ANGLE: Well estab- 
lished agents represent publishers as well as authors; | am acting for 
the publisher, an aggresive magazine organization. INVOLVED: 10 





The author of INUK 
(left) and ALF, on 
ALF'S Long Island half 
acre. A lot of business 
is done here too— 








pieces. | was called in because | have been selling the publisher 
material at the rate of better than $2,000 a month. 
important fiction properties, Hollywood 


$25,000: One of m 


authors and editors 
visit me constantly. 


bound. The producer and his Wall Street attorney have been calling 


me even at home. 
the publisher. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


ADVANCE INFORMATION: Before 
you know it Christmas will be here 
again so | am telling you about it 
in advance: Studio (Crowell) will 
bring out a big, wonderful Xmas 
book which will receive tremendous 
promotion. The author, Marjorie 
Freer, is my long time client. (1 
have just sold another book for 
Marjorie about which more later.) 
FINANCIAL ITEM: Book checks received in one day: $500, 
$300, $250, $300. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience | 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 
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| have already turned down $25,000. I'll get more for the author and 
(I have sold many properties for publishers.) 


YOUR ANGLE: Your first deals will not be in the 
$15,000 category . . . but | have started many of my 
writers with 3 figure sales; and you would be surprised 
how fast you can jump from 3 to 4 figures with the 
right pushing, coaching and slanting. 

SLANTING POWER and SELLING POWER work to- 
gether, and | have been telling you about the results 
for the past 20 years, results which have brought sales 
to the SATEVEPOST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus 
of course, the pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD 
MARKETS. 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Tell me about yourself when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that I can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, es 
1 did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop ali fees. Until my entire compense- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








9th SOUTHWEST * * * 


WRITERS CONFERENCE 
May 31 — June 1, 2, 3 


$1000.00 


in cash prizes in contest 





To be present for lectures, workshops, 
consultations: 


*EDITORS—of Western Sportsman, Hol- 
land’s, Southwest Review, Seafood Busi- 
ness, Zane Grey Western, Texas Parade 
and others. 


*PUBLISHERS to be represented — 
Doubleday, University of Texas Press, 
Anson Jones Press, Naylor Company, 
Highlands Press, Dell Publications, plus 
Literary Guild of America. 


*AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, POETS — 
Garland Roark, J. Frank Dobie, Harnett 
T. Kane, Fred Gipson, Dillon Anderson, 
Martha Cheavens, Jewel Gibson, George 
G. Williams, Margaret Young, Lon Tinkle, 
Ruel McDaniel, Boyce House, C. L. Son- 
nischen, Dr. John Baker, Dr. C. E. Cas- 
tenada, Dr. Don Ward, Elizabeth Lee 
Wheaton, Isabel Ziegler, Virginia Niel- 
sen, Maydel Massey, Cash Asher, Charles 
Boeckman, Curtis Bishop, Fritz & Emilie 
Toepperwein, Dee Walker, J. Meredith 
Tatton, Van Chandler, Dr. Robert Rhode, 
H. B. Fox, Dr. Arthur Sampley, Grace 
Noll Crowell and Dr. E. J. Pratt. 


*AGENT — Edith Magolis of August Len- 
niger Literary Agency. 
PROMOTE YOUR WRITING CAREER 
VIA CRITICISM, CONTACTS, SALES 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Southwest Writers Conference Sessions will be 
staged at the beautiful Driscoll Hotel 








Sports Afield Out For Blood 


Sir: 

An essential ingredient of a magazine like ours 
is 100-proof excitement. The instinct for adven- 
ture in a reader dedicated to action afield js 
merely sharpened by his often limited personal 
experience. He demands vicarious excitement, and 
to meet this demand we are on the lookout for 
material, non-fiction and fiction, that carries 
maximum shocking power. 

But the conditioning that disposes our reader 
toward stories of this kind also makes him a tough 
audience. In terms of your manuscript, this means 
that its escape content can be just as high-veloc- 
ity as you like, as long as it’s factual. Where your 
reader is often an expert, self-styled or otherwise, 
you are contending with a critic who is both 
vigilant and militant. Our market, however, is no 
longer the exclusive province of the professional 
sportsman who happens to be an amateur writer. 
Sports Afield has opened the door for the pro- 
fessional writer who happens to be an amateur 
sportsman. In the last years we have used articles 
by Erle Stanley Gardner, Louis Bromfield, Don- 
ald Culross Peattie, George Sessions Perry and 
William O. Douglas. These names are a good 
clue to the magazine’s range, and a better clue 
to the kind of money being spent for first-rate 
material. 

The growing audience for our market has in- 
creased the number of feature possibilities. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, conservation, etc. are still the basis 
for all our material, but we have enlarged 
the scope of these fields immeasurably. Historical 
themes based on the hunting prowess of Boone, 
Crockett, Kit Carson and Jim Bridger have been 
exploited with excellent results by one of our 
writers. One of our regular contributors, who 
had hitherto limited himself to nature pieces, 
surprised us with an account of his misadven- 
tures in trying to serve two masters—hunting 
and hot music. The story of how he tried to 
work in side-trips afield while on tour with some 
of the country’s big-name bands was one of the 
most entertaining things we’ve run. 

The amazing sales of our Fishing and Hunting 
Annuals in the past four years—almost complete 
sellouts—point up the growing demand of read- 
ers for informative and how-to-do-it pieces. Text 
must be the straight stuff; this is no place to 
play with prose. Lately we have been run- 
ning two-page picture features in the back of the 
book in conjunction with the various depart- 
ments. Maximum text is a single typewritten 
page, but it is surprising how much information 
you can pack in that and some cutlines. 

In addition to the escape and the practical 
categories, Sports Afield has another important 
editorial division—the didactic. The sportsman’s 
future, not to mention Sports Afield’s, depends 
on the success of conservation and restoration of 
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the country’s natural resources. This field is not 
as dull as it might appear. Since sportsmen’s 
interests conflict with those of other groups, from 
stockmen out to steal public land for grazing to 
the U. S. Treasury, the magazine has been the 
arena for many a battle. 

Even the science of ecology—the study of how 
animals live in their surroundings—can be made 
entertaining. The story of a first sale illustrates 
the way we try to slant such material. A profes- 
sional wildlife biologist sent us an article defend- 
ing the fox, mitigating the fox’s predatory toll of 
pheasants—a sore point with many hunters. He 
had ample evidence—photographs, tables, etc.— 
to support his contention. As revealing as it was, 
the article suffered from academic presentation. 
Along with a letter of rejection, we sent a pro- 
posal: adapt the material to “whodunit” form. 
Show sportsmen how to read animal signs and at 
the same time exonerate the fox. The biologist 
revised the piece and we bought it. 

Taboos? Aside from those prevailing in gen- 
eral fields, there are few 

Game law violations cannot be treated sympa- 
thetically. 

Killing and meat-getting should be played 
down in deference to sport and love of the out- 
doors, 

Readers are generally opposed to any legisla- 
tion requiring registration of sporting firearms, 
en the grounds that it is unconstitutional and a 
threat to national security. 

Personification fiction about animals won’t sell 
here. 

Approach circumspectly the subject of preda- 
tors. Readers are divided into three main camps 
on this score: 

1. Those who want all predators destroyed be- 
cause they prey upon game. 

2. Those who want few if any predators de- 
stroyed. This group subscribes to the “balance of 
nature” theory. 

3. Those who want some predators destroyed. 
This group contends that predators should be 
controlled because man is an added hazard to 
game not reckoned with in the “balance of na- 
ture” scheme of things. 

The fox controversy is pertinent here. Many 
sind hunters want him killed on sight, while 
one-gallus and pink-coated fox hunters believe 
he should not only be tolerated but to some 
extent protected. 

Length: 2,000 to 2,500 words. Sports Afield 
uses a good many picture stories, black and white 
photographs and color. 

Tep Kestino, Editor, 
Sports Afield, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* See page 77, this issue, for market notes on 
11 other outdoor books.—Ed. 


™ Already Sold Two Articles 
| Halfway Through Course 


; ‘As I enter the last half of my train- 
; ing, I have gained in knowledge and 
| confidence far more than the tuition 
; price. Two feature articles I sub- 
‘ mitted to the Boston Post were ac- 
4 cepted. My suggestion to all would- 
be writers is ‘Learn to write the right 
way, through N.I.A.’ ’”’?—Mrs. Mir- 
iam A. Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga. 


How Do you Know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, wait- 
ing for the day to come when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery “I am a writer ?”’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our time, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to ciiie~diieiens their talent, A ny , their 
background and their confidence as nothing else cou Id. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of y Praee Hs bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many successful writers. 


Learn to write by writing 

Nees Institute training is based on the New York 

Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual] assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are responsible for this 
instruction, Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it, and, which at the same time, develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors, and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more, 
that can often be earned for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, home making, hobbies, 
sports, travel, local and club activities, etc.— ings that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities necessary 
to successful writing—acute observation, drama- 
tic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. The coupon will bring it, with- 
out obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
(Founded 1925.) 





















Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 


free Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about writing for profit. 


CE odidy ats tone toes 


(All corr d fidential. No 





will call on you.) 
7-E-362 





Copyright 1951 Newspaper Institute of America 
























ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 


successful “Plans”: 
Portry WRITING PLAN 
NoveLt WritInG PLAN 


Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





















Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the 
Creative Arts 


June 29? — August 24 
WRITING e PAINTING e HANDCRAFTS 
Work with noted teachers or on your own. Rustic cabins on 
the slope of Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 
2,500 feet. For booklet W and information write: 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. 
















ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 
Ath LANGUAGES 

19 W. 44th — Room 900 

NEW YORK 36 





MU 2-6390 
































It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 

BUT ... it has een called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the only graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 

There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











My Friend Lee 


Sir: 

The pro’s and con’s regarding Lee Floren in 
your April “Forum” amused me, although I pre- 
sume they are typical reactions from beginners, 

For the pro side, I recommend that Miss Keith 
read Gun Ghosts Can’t Die! by Lee Floren. This 
is one of the finest psychological Westerns to hit 
print in many a decade; also his “Western Fact 
Article’ in a Writrer’s Dicest of some years 
back. 

For the con side, I’d like to prove to Mr, 
Causey that Lee’s article “Novels Are Like Love 
Affairs” was, in reality, a modest account. I 
know Lee Floren perhaps as well as anybody on 
earth, including his family. I have seen him whip 
up a full-length novel from a dead-cold start in 
13 days flat. He can do Western fact articles 
like a streak of greased lightning, with a crowd 
sitting around watching him. In addition to the 
62-plus novels in hard-back here and abroad, 
plus others in pocket editions, Lee has sold 
literally hundreds upon hundreds of short-shorts, 
short stories, novelettes, and nobody knows how 
many Western fact pieces—all since 1939. 

Lee was born and raised on a big horse and 
cattle ranch in northern Montana. With the help 
of Bunny, his wife, he put himself through the 
University at Missoula. During the rough years 
he was a parking lot attendant. Those days were 
the starvation days for Lee and Bunny while he 
learned to write. 

Today they own, free and clear, a $30,000 
home in Hemet, California, and another some- 
what smaller home in Jacumba, California. He 
has been driving a new car for as long as I can 
remember. The Florens had the Hemet place 
built because television reception was not good 
in Jacumba. 

With the help of Miss Leyte M. Jones, his dog, 
who staunchly supervises all manner of activity 
in his office, Lee turns out month after month 
from 80,000 to 100,000 salable words of Western 
fiction, and I cannot remember when his income 
has dropped below four figures for a 30-day 
period. 

Most of Lee’s stuff goes into the magazines; 
later to England and other foreign countries for 
hard-back; back to the U.S. for hard-back edi- 
tions; then into the pocket editions; and from 
there on, he holds all play, radio, television, 
movie and reprint rights—royalties in anybody's 
language! It’s “in the bag” as long as Lee lives 
if he never hits another typewriter key. 

It’s in his blood, though. He keeps hitting the 
keys. His success secrets: prolific production and 
know-how. 

R. K. Lawson, 
Pacific Fish and Game News, 
2313 Columbia St., 


San Diego, Calif. 
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Buying Half-Hour TV Films 


Sir: 

Thanks for publishing our letter in the March 
Dicest. As a result, we have filled our current 
schedule of 13-minute TV films. We are no 
longer interested in short-shorts. 

We will look at ideas for half-hour TV films 
if the following general conditions are observed: 
Not less than 13 complete ideas for a series. 
(Idea form with first script finished so that we 
may try to evaluate writer’s ability.) Series must 
have a tie-in yet each script must be a com- 
plete story. We want only suspense stuff or ten- 
sion situations in good taste. We won’t con- 
sider boy-girl stuff, children’s stories, do-gooders, 
religious or other controversial ideas, psycho an- 
gles, cripples in cast, bar-room sets or themes, or 
crowd shots. Maximum of three simple sets and 
five believable characters. Action must be visu- 
al. We do not want to see radio or stage plays. 

Unsuitable material will be returned only if 
stamped return envelope is enclosed. We will 
not enter into correspondence about any sub- 
mitted script unless we believe it to have merit. 
If scripts are not well written, they won’t get by 
the receptionist because she realizes that our story 
editor is a perfectionist who labors under the 
belief that proper spelling, typing, grammar and 
other graces should be part of a writer’s educa- 
tion. She also contends that we don’t pay her 
enough to read handwritten scripts. 

Howarp Cactez, Producer, 
Motion Pictures, 

14 East 64th Street, 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Trade Market 
Sir: 

We want to acquaint you with staff changes 
and editorial needs. 

Staff changes: editor—A. W. Greene; assist- 
ant editor—J. B. Ash. 

Needs: Short articles on economic gains from 
use of material handling equipment, such as fork- 
lift trucks, hoists, conveyors, pallets, tote boxes, 
system shelving, electronic and other automatic 
manufacturing process controls. News pix with 
captions. Cartoons. 

Fields of interest: Any mass production manu- 
facturing process, shipping practices, warehous- 
ing, packaging, transportation (water, highway, 
rail and air). 

Rates not on word basis; $25 per published 
page, on acceptance. Suggest sending outline of 
proposed article for slanting and pic needs. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the Editor. 

A. W. Greene, Editor, 

Distribution Age, 

Chestnut and Fifty-Sixth Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


$3,000 THIS YEAR! 


An active student of this course, Gordon 
Shirreffs, of Illinois, expects to hit the $3,000 
sales mark this year. In 1951, he sold fifteen 


stories. 
STUDENT SELLS 
$500 WORTH A MONTH! 


This student, Walter Dales, of Montreal, has not yet 
completed the |! simple commercially slanted assign- 
ments in this course based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 

This student started his selling sometime ago; now 
with two assignments to go he makes sales of OVER 
$500 A MONTH—and that on a PART-TIME BASIS! 


NOT ELEMENTARY 


So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English—gram- 
mar, spelling, or punctuation. It is not a course which 
cuts a story up into a hundred pieces and expects you 
to assemble the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulp markets, and, of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


It is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, the 
best known writing book in America. The book revo- 
lutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writing 
business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The results 
is this course which has transformed the old academic 
methods of teaching writing. If you are looking for 
practical help, a proved short cut to the well paying 
commercial markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have 
(0 TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 











Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
In Short Story and the Poem 


JUNE 2-14, 1952 


SCHOLARSHIPS — CONTESTS 
SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGY 
Cloth bound book published by 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
on a royalty basis 
For information write 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
201 Kosar Corpus Christi, Texas 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 

NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 

716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 


SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 
1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes private writing instruc- 
tion, room, meals. References: WHO’S WHO IN THE 
MIDWEST. Or I'll mail information on how I can help 
YOU succeed, by mail. 

Write for illustrated brochure. 


MILDRED |. REID, 1034 Dundee Rd., Northbrook, Illinois 


TELEVISION 


offers great opportunities for aspiring writers! 


The “TV SGRIPT PATTERN” 


will help you get started quickly and inexpen- 
sively in this lucrative field. The ‘“‘PATTERN” 
guides a writer, step by step, from plot creation 
to concluding incident. It shows the standard 
format used in TV scripting. It answers technical 
and production questions — AND — it includes 
a complete half-hour TV drama in script form 
which was developed from the ‘“‘pattern’”’. Com- 
plete only $2.00 (5 day money-back guarantee.) 


THE DANLAN CO., Ridgefield, Conn. 




















REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 


writers assisted. 











CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

Our writers’ group has been told that a story 
which has been published but not paid for may 
be resubmitted and that there is nothing the 
original publisher can do if it is sold elsewhere 
and paid for. 

The story in question is my short “A Ladies’ 
Man,” which was published in Magazine Las 
Vegas, printed right here in town. It was pub- 
lished last September 15, and I was promised 
in advance that it would be paid for. Still no 
pay. Now a member of the Art League has 
considered doing an illustration for it—if we are 
permitted to send it elsewhere. 

HELEN Ham, 

2400 E. Elm Ave., 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
® The first step is to find out whether or not 
Magazine Las Vegas is copyrighted. If it is, you 
can’t submit the story elsewhere without the 
magazine’s approval. When that issue of the 
magazine was copyrighted, the story was copy- 
righted along with it. The fact that you received 
no payment for the story has nothing to do with 
this matter. If the original publisher does not 
copyright material, your story is in the public 
domain and you and anyone else can use it. But 
you certainly wouldn’t want to submit it else- 
where without telling the prospective buyer where 
and when it appeared. No need to tell him you 
didn’t get paid.— Ed. 


Craziest Letter Of The Month 
Sir: 

Is anyone interested in my impressions (typed, 
double-spaced) gotten on a bus trip from Los 
Angeles to Louisville? To help pass the time, 
I knocked off about 7,000 words, overheard 
dialogue, scenery, cities, country, people, occur- 
rences, etc. The copy is just the way I jotted 
it down as the bus rolled along, not a word re- 
written. 

Davip KoHNHOoRrST, 
2922 Brownsboro Rd., 
Louisville 6, Ky. 


Cartoon Market 
Sir: 

We need cartoons of interest to farmers and 
ranchers, We could also use one short-short each 
month. Articles are mostly staff written, but we 
will consider articles of interest to central Texas. 

Our rates are low at this time—about $5 for 
cartoons and about $10 for a short of 2000 words. 
Queries or manuscripts should be accompanied 
by self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 

Don JoHNSON, 
The Grazer, 
Hamilton, Texas. 
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Clean Slate 


Sir: 

We openly admit to pretty shoddy treatment 
of free lancers in the past. It isn’t fair to place 
all the blame on the erstwhile editor, as the 
incumbent editor, the publisher of the paper, 
certainly contributed to the sitution. 

Henceforth, all mss. will be read and re- 
ported on within 10 days of receipt. Where a 
rescheduling of material moves an accepted story 
back more than 60 days from the original 
scheduled date of publication, payment will be 
made within 60 days of that date. 

Payment will be made rigidly on schedule, at 
the rate of 2c to 3c a word; pix at $6, if they’re 
grade A. 

Now, for a criticism of the material we re- 
ceive from the average free lancer: it’s the 
usual corn from the pen of a fairly facile writer 
who thinks that his facility with words allows 
him to write cogently on the restaurant market. 
Tell your readers to please dig a little, to docu- 
ment their stories, to get customer and neigh- 
borhood reaction to the restaurant operation 
they’re exalting, to find out what the owner’s 
cardinal principles of operation are, how he 
overcame difficulties, how he grew, whether he 
conducts personnel training sessions, how he 
buys, etc. 3 

And tell them, above all, that every little 
10-stool hole-in-the-wall isn’t bait for us. In 
fact, 90% of the mss. we reject are rejected 
because the place written about is too small. 

ArTHUuR F, NeuMAnN, Editor 
Diner & Restaurant, 
247 W. Front St., 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Why? 
Sir: 

‘ We know W. D. is a magazine for the profes- 
sional writer, but please can’t you say something 
good now and again about the amateur who plays 
around with his typewriter just for fun? 

Isn’t it more fun to play around with a story, 
even though you never expect to make a sale, 
than to sit glued to a television set, gossip, or get 
drunk? Is there any reason why such “hobbiests” 
shouldn’t have a club and read manuscripts to 
each other? If an 80-year-old woman who never 
writes wishes to form part of the audience, why 
shouldn’t she? Why? 

I, personally, have sold several hundred articles. 
But if I took the terribly grim attitude toward 
writing that many of your writers advocate, I’d 
freeze up at the sight of a typewriter. 

LituiAN Branp, 
1820 Kenneth Way, 
Pasadena 3, California 














THE WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 21 to AUGUST 8 


Workshops in the Novel, Short Story, 
Popular Magazine Fiction, Non-Fiction, 
Serial Novel, Poetry, and Juvenile Writing. 
Evening lectures. Unexcelled vacation 
facilities in the beautiful Rockies. 


JEAN STAFFORD 
JESSAMYN WEST 

KARL SHAPIRO 

THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
ARTHUR GORDON 
PHYLLIS WHITNEY 
WILLIAM E. BARRETT 

C. E. SCOGGINS 


Address Inquiries To: 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


YOU ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


In addition to teaching you the fiction oie 
which lead to sales, THE PAULINE BLOOM 
WORKSHOP offers you help with the individual 
writing problems which are peculiarly yours because 
they grow out of your own experiences, your own 
special sensibilities, your own personal reactions 
to life. 

PAULINE BLOOM considers you A CLASS OF 
ONE. She guides you and helps you with YOUR 
particular background and needs and wishes in 
mind. She criticizes your story not after it is all 
written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but STEP- 
BY-STEP, as you plan and write it. You correct 
our mistakes as you go along, and YOU FEEL 

ECURE ABOUT THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 

PAULINE BLOOM has herself sold hundreds of 
mss to all kinds of markets, including the top 
slicks. She has taught hundreds of writers at 
Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own 
classes, and she can teach YOU to make the most 
of your writing ability. 

This is a new course, prepared NOW, based on 
markets and circumstances which exist TODAY. 
It has been TESTED AND PROVED SOUND. 

Criticism service for completed mss and a special 
step-by-step Work-in-Progress criticism service for 
writers with some experience. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 
Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under the 
laws of the State of New Yor 


767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 














































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Reading and report on novels — $5.00 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








Christian Writers' and Editors’ 
Conference, July 5 to 12, 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 


For Program, Address 


DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 
SCREEN STORY MARKET ON THE UPSWING 


You need a Hollywood Representative to help sell your 
books or screen stories. Complete criticism— 
Reasonable rates. 

A Service that pays in many eo 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








POETS 
Send self-addressed stamped guvelepe for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM rterly prizes, $25, Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS, dua’ each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND PO. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A sl Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a ao | 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Leave It Alone 
Sir: 

I cannot believe that many professional writers 
will go along with the premise that there should 
be an overall hike in the word rates. Since 
professional writing is the most difficult business 
in the world, it is a fairly lucrative business for 
those of us who have in some measure succeeded, 
It is, in addition, the only profession in which the 
apprentice is paid according to individual merit 
while in the process of learning. For that reason 
I conclude that an increase in word rates, in. 
dustry-wise, must be desired by those who can. 
not make much money under the status quo, 
It is axiomatic that the inept poker player is the 
first to suggest a game with duces wild. Many 
inept writers would like to receive three cents a 
word for their practicings, too, but I fail to see 
the justice therein. 

History has proven that over-organization can 
be the death of an industry. The various Guilds 
and Leagues which influence writers have done 
some valuable things for the profession; may they 
continue to do so. However, writing, like paint- 
ing, is free expression, Let’s leave it alone, huh? 

Ben SMITH, 
1300 North Thirteenth, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Good! 
Sir: 

Radio-Electronics is now paying for material 
on acceptance instead of on publication, as in 
the past. Manuscripts already on hand will be 
paid off within the next few months. We are 
looking for original and interesting technical 
stories on TV, AM, FM and electronic servicing 
articles on industrial electronic equipment (how 
it works and how to service it). We can also use 
constructional stories on receivers and electronic 
devices that can be built in the average TV and 
radio service shop or by the skilled home crafts- 
man. 

FreD SHUNAMAN, Man. Editor, 
Radio-Electronics, 

25 West Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. you want to sell—we 


NEW YORK (36) N. Y. 
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Manana? 
Sir: 

I have just finished John Aldrich’s article in 
the 1952 YEAR Boox. My reactions are com- 
pounded of deep satisfaction and puzzled wonder 
—-satisfaction that any publication in this time 
would print such an article and wonder at 
finding it in a writer’s magazine. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I have been 
a faithful user of the Wrirer’s Year Boox for 
a number of years. I appreciate your valuable 
market tips, notes on new editorial policies, and 
the occasional Dicest article that crops up 
among the welter of “Here’s How I Sold to Sat- 
evepost” or “Here’s How I Keep House and 
Write Too” articles. I myself scrabble after the 
bucks as avidly as anyone and have done my 
share to bother the postal department with manu- 
scripts directed to the slicks, pulps, confessions 
and even a TV agent or two. But the writers’ 
magazines are dedicated to the belief that the 
most important factor in good writing is crafts- 
manship, the ability to slant, to twist, to contrive 
until a story screams “popular.” 

Now here, in Aldrich’s article, we find not 
only a challenge to this point of view, but a rau- 
cous denunciation of it. We find a man saying 
what has needed saying for years, and we find 
him doing it in a writer’s magazine! 

I wish Aldrich had mentioned literary 
agents, who certainly deserve an exalted position 
in any hall of infamy. “Gimme a gimmick,” my 
agent keeps screaming at me. “T’hell with this 
other stuff. Find yerself a formula an’ gimme a 
slick gimmick to tie it up!” Because I enjoy eat- 
ing, I manage to produce enough gimmicks to 
keep the agent happy and my gas bill paid. 
“Have you looked at Esquire lately?” my agent 
will rant over the phone. “Now look, pally, go to 
the liberry an’ check the file of Esquire. Study it 
good. They're really payin’, boy!” And so they 
are, and that 10% looks as good to him as the 
90% looks to me. But the stories? They never 
look good. 

Many of us must bow our heads and plead 
guilty to Aldrich’s charges. We are uncertain, 
baffled, looking for a loophole so as to avoid moral 
or artistic responsibility. We do not, cannot be- 
lieve because so little has been left us to look 
toward, and we hesitate to raise a feeble protest 
because, after all, the gimmick is damned reward- 
ing. : 

Perhaps somewhere, sometime, one of us young 
hopefuls, having satiated himself on the hand- 
licking and grovelling of the current popular 
market, will manage to force a crack into the 
wall around the present vacuum. And the gods 
willing, perhaps others of us will be able to 
follow and thus come to feel some pride and 
joy in our writing. 

Rosert L. Coox, 
627 Spruce St., 
Boulder, Colorado 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











Beersheba Springs 
Writers Conference 


Ath Annual Meeting August 17-31 


In beautiful Cumberland mountains at his- 
toric old inn. Workshops in novel, short 
story, feature, juvenile, poetry. Expenses 
low. Nationally published instructors. 
Address Harry Harrison Kroll, director, 
University of Tennessee, Martin, Tenn. 



















World’s-STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


FRENCH You can step into a whole new world 
SPANISH 
RUSSIAN 
GERMAN 
JAPANESE 


—any of 


NO TEXTBOOK CAN 
TEACH YOU TO SPEAK 
With Linguaphone you a a foreign 
land right into your own home. You 
learn another language simply and nat- 
urally, the same way you learned your 
mother tongue. You listen —- you hear 
native voices, both men's and women’s. 
You understand — you SPEAK! You 

read and write. 


LANGUAGES 
available WORLD-WIDE ENDORSEMENT 


Used internationally by thousands of schools, colleges, 
ed Services, government agencies, and over a million 


e-study students. 
PRE De A Spives fascinating a STOP WISHING — 


START TALKING. Mail coupon TODA 
Approved for Veterans’ Training 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7605 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


BOOKLET 





Linguaphone Institute 

7605 Radio City. N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Send me your FREE book. I want to 
Wearn ..ceeccecescces language, for 
ecaccece ++ Purpose. 
Address 
City .... ° 
State 2... cccccccccssevserceseses 














Writer's 


Articles 


OUTDOOR BOOKS FIGHT BACK.......... 
SIMULTANEOUS SUBMISSIONS—NEVER!. 
NEW BOUNCE FOR THE BLUEBIRD........... 
WE'VE GOT THE FEEL.... 

THE SOUTHWESTERNS........ ee * 
MEW YORK MARKET LEITER. 2... .ccss ic ccccccees 


Departments 


RNIN Be ieccig aries ocd 9.9% og Bere 
bute de lll, ee 
WRITERS' CONFERENCES .. 
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Never Too Old 


Sir: 

I started my writing career on a dare after I 
had become a great-grandmother. It was only 
six months ago that I mailed my first manuscript 
to an editor. I’ve mailed seven more since then. 
I’m elated over the outcome—five of them have 
sold, four already published, two with my by- 
line. I haven’t harvested a rejection slip; I’ve 
never even seen one. But I’m not getting excited 
over that. My time is coming. I'll be getting 
them, perhaps by the truckload! But I'll keep 
on writing. 

Atma L, Turk, 
Box 321, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Or Too Young 


Sir: 

I am 13 years old and have recently sold 
my first fiction story to The Rosary. It was quite 
a thrill, considering it was my first attempt at 
adult fiction. Previously I had struggled with 
“kid material” for which I have no knack. Dis- 
couraged, I cut it and began work on a higher 
intellectual level. The result—my first pay check. 
Since then I have wondered if any author 
younger than myself is receiving pay for his work. 

FRANCES SHERIDAN, 
alias C. F. Johnson, 
22473 Milner Rd., 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


“Stone Walls Do Not A Prison Make” 
Sir: 


I am president of our writer’s club, which 
holds semi-monthly meetings. The club now has 
100 members, and the writing privileges here 
expanded to include permission to receive type- 
writers, writer's publications, books and courses 
in writing. An unlimited number of manuscripts 
are permitted to be mailed out monthly. WrITER’s 
Dicest is tops with the men here, and it gets a 
terrific workout at club meeting and in the cells. 
I haven’t missed an issue since 1928, which 
may be a record among your subscribers. 

STEPHEN J. ScumiEeDL (Lew York), 
State Prison of Southern Michigan, 
4000 Cooper st /51250, 

Jackson, Michigan. 


Male Missing 
Sir: 

Does anyone have a copy of the magazine 
Male for October, 1950? I have a story in it, 
the only thing I’ve sold of which I don’t have 
a publication record. Don’t tell me to write the 
publisher or check second-hand book and maga- 
zine stores. I tried both. 

Emer C. Broz, 
4712 Upshaw St., 
St. Louis County 20, Mo. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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1,000,000 
words 






at your 
fingertips! 


Use the greatest word-finding device 
ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! $6.95 
Send today — just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 


Dept. 1B 
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O. Henry once wrote a short story about a man who was always talking about the play he was 
writing. The story takes the reader through the various phases of the man’s life, with the man 
always talking about his play, up to the time when the man, by then very old, is found dead. 
Alongside him is a sheet of paper on which he has been writing his play, and it seems that he ha 
completed only his opening line. 

Interesting idea, isn’t it? But if it sounds like your possible biography, shame on you! 


Yes, regrettably, the writing field is full of people who talk so much about their writing tha © 


they never get any actual writing done. The reason’s simple to figure: talking’s one of the easiest 
things in the world to do, and successful writing’s one of the hardest. The unfortunate part of it is 
that talking about writing can’t give you anything more than a sprained tongue, while successful writing 
can give you all the good things in life you’d wish for yourself. 

So if you’re a big talker and a small doer, friend, cut the gab, get to your typewriter, get a script 
started and finished, and get it in the mails to us. We'll do our best to help you exchange your sprained 
tongue for a stuffed wallet. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. D 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


_ “. ... the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, and 
in this book covers the field thoroughly. . . .’.—-The New York Times 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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By Ennis L. Rogers 


Outdoor Books 


Back 


Sports magazines and writers are out to trap 30 
million readers with “outdoor articles for everybody.” 


Nor Lone aco, the editors of Outdoor Life 
hailed an article by Gene Burns as a “new 
sensational cast for fly fishermen.” Burns’ 
new technique involved casting a series of 
lazy S’s into the line to give the fly a longer 
natural drift before it is influenced by the 
drag of the current. One fisherman reader 
immediately informed the magazine that al- 
though this is a good technique, it is neither 
new nor sensational — he has been fishing 
that way for years. Burns had a comeback, 
of course, but the fact remains that, in 
addition to being an active sportsman, a 
successful outdoor writer must keep one 
jump ahead of his critical audience. 

And he must keep informed on the 
trends in the outdoor field, trends that are 
rapidly increasing the scope of the outdoor 
writing profession. When, about a year ago, 
it became apparent that some of the out- 
door magazines were going through an 
interesting transition, research in the field 
seemed called for. Because I’m a curious 
guy and the fishing season was over, I was 
elected. I sent out hundreds of question- 
naires to editors, outdoor writers, readers, 
advertisers, and conservation personnel. For 
a year, I studied 11 outdoor magazines issue 
by issue. 

The trend in the outdoor magazines is 
toward generalization in content, style, and 
appeal in an effort to interest a larger 
audience and more advertisers. Why? Be- 
cause the men’s and general interest maga- 


zines are cutting into the field on one side 
and conservation publications like The Mis- 
sourt Conservationist and Florida Wildlife 
are usurping readers on the other. Although 
the conservation magazines are not com- 
mercial enterprises, they must be reckoned 
with as competition for the outdoor books. 
The latter have had to strike back by going 
after a more general, therefore larger read- 
ership. The readership is there to be had; 
the nearly 30 million hunting and fishing 
enthusiasts spent over $9,000,000,000 last 
year in pursuit of these sports. 


A Market for Every Outdoor Writer 


The outdoor magazines offer a market 
for both beginning and experienced free 
lancers. The large circulation books, Field 
and Stream, Outdoor Life, Hunting and 
Fishing, and Sports Afield, pay high enough 
rates to interest some of the best writers in 
the business, men like Corey Ford, Art 
Carhart, Philip Wylie, and Erle Stanley 
Gardner. Although the competition in the 
national magazines is stiff, the beginner 
with an interesting personal adventure can 


make a sale there. Writing in the big books 





Born and educated in Missouri, Ennis 
“Buck” Rogers has an M.A. in journalism 
and two blondes, one cutting her baby teeth 
on a fly rod handle. He sold 6 articles to 
the outdoor books in the past year and has 
just taken a job with Field & Stream. 
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utilizes many fiction techniques and is often 
highly seasoned with adjectives. 

The smaller outdoor magazines are char- 
acterized by their regional approach. They 
use the same type of material as the larger 
books, but give it a local flavor. American 
Woodsman, for instance, serves several 
Northern states east of the Mississippi. Out- 
door Sportsman is restricted to hunting and 
fishing in the South, and Western Sports- 
man is interested in the antelope and trout 
of the Western states. A new arrival to the 
outdoor field is The Fisherman, a small 
Ohio publication restricted to angling and 
conservation. Generally speaking, the be- 
ginning outdoor writer should concentrate 
on trying to make the small magazines in 
the field and on building up his name 
through them. The big-book regulars are 
pretty firmly entrenched. 

Supposing a writer eventually gets into 
the big books, what kind of a living can he 
make from the outdoor magazines? I asked 
500 fellow members of the Outdoor Writ- 
ers Association that question and their an- 
swers weren’t exactly encouraging. Of this 
group, only four percent have been able 
to make a living writing for the outdoor 


magazines alone. But 43 percent do earn 
a living solely by writing. Ted Trueblood, 
in the latter group, sold 17 outdoor articles 
for top prices in the first eight months of 


1951. Most of these articles went to Field 
and Stream, Hunting and Fishing, and 
Sports Afield, but he also contributed to 
True, Elks, Argosy, and other more general 
magazines. Art Carhart thinks it is virtually 
impossible to make a living writing only for 
the outdoor magazines. He sold 20 outdoor 
stories last year to varying markets includ- 


ing a roundup on fishing equipment to 
American Legion. Forty per cent of the 
writers I queried write regular columns for 
newspapers ;.most are either outdoor editors 
or handle outdoor material. 

What do these statistics tell us? They 
tell us that the outdoor writing field is 
larger than you may have imagined. The 
outdoor magazines are the core of the field, 
but other more general magazines act as 
secondary markets: True, Argosy, Saga, 
Elks, American Legion, and Stag. Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal, Farm Quarterly 
and other farm publications are outdoor 
markets in a sense, and the general-interest 
slicks are taking more outdoor material, 
Hank and Vera Bradshaw did a good story 
called “How to Fish If You Don’t Know 
How” for Better Homes and Gardens, 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, 
Nation’s Business, and other top-paying 
markets are good outlets for outdoor mate- 
rial if it is slanted for those magazines, not 
for the outdoor books. With all the women 
who are sports enthusiasts, there’s no reason 
why some outdoor writer shouldn’t sell a 
sports story to Ladies’ Home Journal. Then, 
too, the newspaper outdoor field in cities 
of over 100,000 population has hardly been 
touched. It all adds up: it’s almost impos 
sible to make a living writing only for the 
outdoor magazines, but if you play the field 
and hit all possible markets, you can make 
a good living writing outdoor material. 


8 Types of Stories Sell 


Since the outdoor magazines as a whole 
are experimenting with a view to attract- 
ing a more general readership and since 
each magazine has its own individual slant, 
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it’s difficult to predict what type of ma- 
terial will sell. But certain basic types of 
stories are still steady performers in the out- 
door books. Listed below in the probable 
order of importance, they are: 

. Instructive articles on hunting or 

fishing. 

. How-to-do or how-to-make material. 
. Controversial articles on outdoor 

sports. 

. Picture stories or photo series. 

. Conservation material. 

. Personal adventure stories. 

. Humorous outdoor stories. 

. Fiction. 

Instruction is one of the basic func- 
tions of the outdoor magazines. Each year, 
there’s a new crop of outdoor sports enthu- 
siasts who must be instructed in the tech- 
nique of hunting and fishing. Even veteran 
sportsmen like to brush up occasionally. 
Recognized outdoor writers usually do these 
articles, at least for the top outdoor maga- 
zines, since amateur sportsmen want to be 
taught by authorities. Personal experience 
is often woven into instructive articles to 
give them reader appeal. Byron Dalrymple, 
in a Field and Stream article on catching 
“Cracker” bass, goes about his instructing 
in this way: 

Southern bass act differently. They 
grab the bait crossways in their lips 
and hightail for some secluded spot be- 
fore they swallow it. Try to strike 
when they first hit, and nine times out 
of ten, you’ll give your shiner away for 
free. At. any rate, the black line on 
my reel spool faded until the white 
of the reel arbor began to show. “Hey, 
Jim,” I said, “where’s that devil 


headed?” 
“Let him run,” advised Jim. “Don’t 
ruin it now.” 
Dalrymple explains a technique in shiner 
fishing, then tells what happened to him. 

2. How-to material furnishes a more 
simple method of instruction and covers a 
wide variety of subjects. Typical how-to- 
make subjects are boats, flies, angling 
equipment, dog houses, etc. Step-by-step 
writing is preferred—“do this first, then do 
this, but don’t do that.” Use photos or 
drawings to illustrate the steps and finished 
product. This type of article can be han- 
dled by the average writer since you don’t 
have to be a fishing expert to build a dog 
house. All you need is a good how-to idea 
and the editor’s “yes” to your query. 

3. Controversial subjects are becoming 
more popular in the outdoor magazines. 
Sportsmen, too, have pet hates and likes. 
Here are a few controversial outdoor sub- 
jects: Is it legitimate to use worms in trout 
fishing? What is the best caliber big game 
rifle? Does the Florida largemouth fight 
as hard as his northern cousin? Is the “any 
deer” season a good idea? Is the northern 
pike a game fish or a “snake” as he is called 
in Canada? What is the world’s most dan- 
gerous game? Will the barracuda attack a 
man, will the alligator? 

The importance of these subjects lies in 
the fact that they have general appeal. Bar- 
racudas, for instance, are of interest not 
only to anglers but also to anyone who 
swims in southern waters or to anyone who 
might like to swim or fish in Florida. 

“Army engineers” is a really hot subject. 
Are these men actually wasting billions of 
dollars each year or are they doing some 
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“Story accepted with revisions as follows—rush job—must have by Monday.’ 


good? Are they ruining our streams with 
expensive impoundments or are they mak- 
ing America an angler’s paradise? The out- 
door magazines haven’t run much material 
on this subject yet, but it’s a good bet that 
they will in the future. They can’t ignore 
the growing clamor indefinitely. 

4, Picture stories seem to be coming to 
the front in a few of the outdoor maga- 
zines. Sports Afield, in particular, is using 
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several artist’s sketch stories and photo- 
graph series in each issue. Field and Stream 
and Outdoor Life are using more picture 
stories. The idea is to dress up the publi- 
cations, to make them as flashy as any 
magazines on the stands. Sportsmen whom 
I contacted in my survey seem to look with 
disfavor on this trend, however, so it’s a 
question as to whether or not it will last. 
In the meantime, if you’re an outdoor 
writer who is experienced with a camera 





or brush, you have a good chance of selling 
to the top outdoor books. 

5. Conservation material has a very defi- 
nite place in the outdoor magazines and the 
trend toward its use is becoming more pro- 
nounced—readers, writers, editors, all seem 
to agree on this point. Basically, there are 
two ways to present conservation material. 
First, it can be handled directly as in Out- 
door Life and many of the smaller outdoor 
magazines. Stream pollution, for instance, 
can be treated in a case study of a particu- 
lar river. This method calls for a straight 
reporting job, which may be very effective 
or dreadfully dull. Straight conservation 
material is successful only if it is drama- 
tized and made interesting. In February, 
Field and Stream ran a story entitled 
‘Death of a Lake.” This piece was a “swan 
song” to the fast-disappearing cut-throat 
trout of Pyramid Lake. It was, in other 
words, a case of murder and was presented 
as such. Author Thomas Trelease told a 
dramatic tale of man’s greed and: its un- 
fortunate aftermath. Bill Rae, editor of 
Outdoor Life, stresses the fact that a con- 
servation article for his book must be highly 
readable and interesting—an adventure in 
conservation. 

Secondly, conservation material can be 
presented by means of a conservation slant. 
Such a slant is made an integral part of 
an outdoor article or story. Field and 
Stream, Sports Afield, and The Fisherman 
prefer this type of treatment. In a hunting 
article published in Sports Afield, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas utilizes 
a conservation slant: 

As I reached to my right for my 
knapsack, I was startled at what I saw. 

A young buck deer was lying in a bed 

of tamarack needles not 100 feet from 

me. As I ate, I watched him from the 
corner of my eye . His heart 
may have been going a mile a minute 

but he gave no indication of it . . 

He did not move when I took my 

-30-06 and left. 

That night at camp I was chided 
for not getting an elk. 

“But I did something almost as ex- 
citing,” I said. 


“What was that?” 
“T had lunch with a buck deer,” I 
replied to a bewildered hunter. 
Douglas has emphasized in this passage as- 
pects of nature and hunting which are more 
important than the kill; his writing has a 
conservation slant. 

Conservation agencies are often good 
sources of information, but there are cau- 
tion signs along this road. A few agencies 
are partially controlled by political and 
other pressure groups. Some stockmen’s or- 
ganizations which contro] grazing rights in 
our Western states serve as an illustration. 
They are doing untold damage to our nat- 
ural resources, but information about their 
activities is hard to obtain. It is always a 
good policy to check your facts with other 
sources if your subject matter has any politi- 
cal implications. 

6. Personal adventure stories, which I 
have dubbed “Me and Joe” stories, have 
always been with the outdoor magazines. 
The essence of this material is its personal 
touch. The author, Me, goes fishin’ and 
takes Joe along as a fall guy. Everything 
happens to Joe, but at the story’s end, he 
growls, “Mac, the hell with sleep, when 
are we goin’ again?” Although the trend 
seems to be away from “Me and Joe,” I 
believe there will always be a place in the 
outdoor magazines for these two characters. 
Actually, the reaction’ seems to be against 
the passe writing and anti-conservation 
slant in the stories rather than against the 
story form itself. 

The “Me and Joe” story offers a chance 
for the beginner to break into print. Essen- 
tially it is a true hunting or fishing experi- 
ence made more dramatic by the inclusion 
of fiction techniques. You can better your 
chance for a sale if you add some instruc- 
tive information and avoid catching a limit 
of fish. Dev Klapp’s “Hungry Gator” in the 
March issue of Field & Stream is a good 
example of the modern “Me and Joe” 
story. Klapp utilizes fiction techniques in 
this tale of Florida coon hunting, but he 
makes no unbelievable statements. George 
Heinold and Corey Ford are two other 
outdoor writers who produce good personal 
adventure stories. 





7. Anglers who get up in the dead of 
night and travel several hundred miles to 
catch no more than a tadpole must have a 
sense of humor. So must a quail hunter 
who spends $1000 for a prize setter to find 
him proficient only in chasing rabbits. 
Humor is a natural for the outdoor maga- 
zines. Outdoor Life seems to be the best 
market in the field for outdoor humor, but 
my survey showed that all the magazines 
probably would use more if they could get 
it. 

Any outdoor subject may be treated 
humorously. Joseph Johnson, for instance, 
had a rather amusing take off on goose 
hunting in the February issue of Outdoor 


Life. The article was titled “Geese Have 
Longer Necks than Seagulls.” Johnson says 
in part: 

I can say of my own knowledge that 

Joe referred to shotgun shells as bul- 

lets, and Emil, like me, always had 

thought that ducks were decorations 
for barnyards. 
We can picture the poor guide, all alone 
with three armed men who call shotgun 
shells bullets. 

8. Fiction in the outdoor magazines has 
always been and still seems to be a prob- 
lem. The smaller outdoor books don’t use 
much of it and probably never will; they 
can’t afford to pay for good fiction. The 





simultaneous submissions— 


YOu’RE SHIPPING your first novel around, 
and it’s been to two publishers in five 
months. Or you’ve got a timely article for 
one of the women’s slicks—will it still be 
timely next fall? Or you’ve got a payment 
to meet and a story you know will sell— 
but how long, how long? In desperation, 
sooner or later you’ll probably join in the 
wail, “Why not simultaneous submissions?” 

“One story of mine spent 11 months 
making the rounds before it sold,” Isabel 
Johnston of Long Island, N. Y., complains. 
“An editor kept another manuscript a year; 
then war conditions made it untimely. Why 
is it considered unethical and unprofes- 
sional for a writer to submit the same 
manuscript to more than one editor at a 
time? Suppose a man has a piece of real 
estate or a washing machine to sell. Unless 
he is paid for an option or receives a de- 
posit, he doesn’t keep his property off the 
market while the prospective buyer makes 
up his mind. Why is it so different in the 
writing business?” 

It’s different, it seems, because the edi- 
tors say it’s different. They buy the manu- 
scripts, and in this business it’s a buyer’s 
market. Here are three editorial comebacks 
to Isabel Johnston’s question—from Betty 
Parsons Ragsdale of McCall’s, Peggy 


Thompson of Cosmopolitan, and Ben Hibbs 
of the Post. 


Betty Parsons Ragsdale, Fiction Editor, 
McCall’s: 


There are good reasons why it is impractical 
for a writer to submit the same story to several 
magazines simultaneously. In the first place, it 
would lead to utter confusion. Suppose that a 
writer submitted his story on the same day to 
McCall’s, the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Woman’s Home Companion. Suppose all three of 
the magazines liked the story and wanted to buy 
it. Who, then, is to say which magazine has the 
first option? 

Then, too, writers must consider that large-cir- 
culation magazines work five or six months in 
advance; if the competition knows that far in 
advance what material you are purchasing, it 
leaves them plenty of time to hop on your band- 
wagon. The surprise element is an important 
factor in the sale of your magazine. 

About the “first look”: if McCall’s, let us say, 
has purchased a writer’s first story, why 
shouldn’t McCall’s be given the courtesy of first 
submission on the next story? The editorial 
profession can’t be compared to the washing- 
machine business; after all, we are dealing with 
creative material and there is often a highly per- 
sonal relationship between editor and writer, 
involving definite loyalties. 


Peggy Thompson, Editorial Department, 
Cosmopolitan: 


Briefly, we feel that the principle of submit- 
ting manuscripts to one market at a time has 
quite a sound, practical basis. There are cases on 
record in which a manuscript has gone to several 
magazines at once and been tentatively bought 





large outdoor magazines, however, have 
always run some fiction and the trend indi- 
cates that they will use more in the future. 
Sports Afield has been taking only two or 
three fiction stories per year, but Field and 
Stream has been running as many as one 
per issue. Ben Wright, of Field and Stream, 
recently tried a science-fiction piece about 
hunting in the atomic future. The story 
wasn’t successful, but it was an indication 
of the trend. “Bruce’s Christmas” in the 
December issue of Field and Stream was 
top-notch fiction of the outdoor type. Out- 
door fiction should not be confused with 
regular formula fiction. So closely are some 
outdoor fiction stories patterned after actual 


experiences that they seem to be true stories. 
Fiction is a tool which the outdoor books 
may use effectively in the battle for larger 
circulations. 

Goodbye Lunker 

My survey indicated, however, that the 
writer should avoid fictionalization of fac- 
tual articles. Fiction techniques may be 
employed to make the material more in- 
teresting, but never to stretch or alter the 
truth. 

In addition, the writer of today should 
avoid the dramatic overwriting that has 
always characterized the outdoor maga- 
zines. Writing which resorts to cliches of 

(Continued on page 75) 
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by two or more. The resultant confusion and per- 
haps ill will in such a situation cannot but be 
harrowing to all involved. 

Furthermore, the contact between the editor 
and writer is, oftener than not, a personal one. 
When you deal with words you do not deal with 
something mechanical. Nor do you deal with 
something existing in a vacuum. A woman may 
buy one washing machine in her life from one 
dealer, but a magazine that likes the writing of a 
given author will hope to buy again and again 
from that author. This is not the sort of situa- 
tion in which the auctioneering principle func- 
tions most efficiently. 

There is, perhaps, a third reason why one 
magazine at a time should see a given piece of 
writing. Let us imagine that an associate editor 
has given much time to developing a story with 
an author, but that it takes time to get the 
editor-in-chief’s approval of the finished story. 
Meanwhile, the author becomes impatient to 
market his piece; and besides, as all of us who 
do any writing will ruefully admit, he feels the 
story is perfect “as is.” So, perhaps just to test 
his own judgment, he sends the story to another 
magazine and it is bought outright. Can’t you see 
how this would tend to break down the lasting 
rapport that must come to be between author 
and editor? 

_Although there is much to be said on both 
sides, we at Cosmopolitan maintain that it is to 
the benefit of the writer as well as the editor to 
keep the whole matter of marketing manuscripts 


somewhat above the technique of selling a com- 
modity. 


Ben Hibbs, Editor, Saturday Evening Post: 


1, Simultaneous submission would inevitably, 
we think, greatly increase the reading load of a 
magazine staff. Editors would find themselves 
reading material which they liked and wanted to 


say editors of McCall’s, 


Cosmo, and the Post 


buy, only to find that it had just been purchased 
by some other magazine. Our reading load is 
already so enormous that we don’t see how we 
could undertake to wade through a lot of manu- 
scripts which we couldn’t buy even if we 
wanted to. 

2. Many free lance writers, particularly in the 
article field, work for us more or less exclusively, 
and it wouldn’t make sense, from their stand- 
point or ours, to permit simultaneous submission 
to other magazines in these cases. We usually 
permit these writers to sell elsewhere any manu- 
script we reject, but we do insist upon first look 
at their work. 

Virtually all article work for us is done on the 
basis of queries which have been approved and 
encouraged by the editors. It strikes me that it 
would be stupid for the writer to get his idea 
approved by one magazine and then submit the 
finished manuscript simultaneously to several. 

3. If simultaneous submission were the rule, 
competitors probably would know in many cases 
what we were buying, or could make pretty 
accurate guesses. For example, if a_ certain 
type of article were submitted simultaneously to 
several magazines and we bought it, Collier's 
editors might be reasonably sure that we had 
bought it. They would have seen it, would be 
told that it was sold, would know that the Post 
would be the only market, aside from Collier's, 
that would buy that particular type of piece. 
Naturally editors don’t want their competitors to 
know what they have on the inventory. 

Finally, it seems to me that writers, instead 
of agitating for simultaneous submission—which 
I am sure wouldn’t be practical—might well de- 
vote their efforts to persuading all magazines to 
make faster decisions. We act on most material 
within two or three days after it is received, and 
often in 24 hours. If all editors would try to 
speed up decisions, there would be no need for 
simultaneous submission. 
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NEW BOUNCE 


You STAND ON a streetcorner, listening to 
the barker telling about his wonderful 
bottled goo. You think: “What if it is won- 
derful? Suppose his claims are justified— 
what could he do with the stuff?” Then 
you see a pretty girl, standing there listen- 
ing to him with her heart in her eyes. You 
go back home and, if you’re me, you have 
a forceful idea for a novel for the circula- 
ting library market. It is boy meets girl, boy 
wins girl, with all the steps in between, but 
it has, in addition, the commercial angle of 
marketing a cosmetic product. That book 
sold as Pretty As You Please. 

You know a girl so cautious that she 
never goes out on a cloudy day without 
raincoat, rubbers and umbrella. You won- 
der what would happen if she were plunged 
into a love-at-first-sight romance, and you 
have another forceful idea to add to the 
usual boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy wins 
girl routine. That was His Best Girl. 

For a circulating library novel, you start 
out, then, with a forceful idea plus the pos- 
sibilities for the usual romance plot. You 
try also for a situation that will give you a 
colorful or very realistic background. The 
background itself can be part of the gim- 
mick, if you hit on one that hasn’t been 
used. I saw a half-finished television station 
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just starting production. I noticed that a 
door marked “Private—Keep Out” was 
propped open because a dropped cigarette 
wrapper had wedged itself in the glass door- 
frame. I wondered what could happen if 
the wrong person got into the place. The 
lighting wasn’t bright and the control desk 
in the room seemed high to me. Could an 
intruder crawl past the desk in the dim 
light and cause damage in the station 
before anyone knew he was there? That 
question grew into a book, Teach Me to 
Love, which came out about a month ago. 
A girl I knew worked in a chocolate fac- 
tory and I was able to get enough detail on 
it to make one of my books real. I’ve used 
department stores like every other writer, 
but I’ve tried to use behind-the-scenes de- 
partments so that the reader could get the 
feel of the floors a customer never sees. Ad- 
vertising agencies had their day—you can 
still do advertising stories if you get an un- 
usual angle. But the heavy glamor back- 
grounds, like the stage, screen, model agen- 
cies, etc., are hard to sell today. 

If you can’t find a colorful background, 
try using a gimmick. Years ago, we used to 
experiment building stories around incon- 
gruous items, for instance, developing a 
plot around a candy bar, a pearl necklace, 




















By Minna Bardon 





FOR THE BLUEBIRD 


How to turn a fairy story into a 50,000-word 
novel for the circulating library market. 


an orange peel, and a plaid skirt. Today 
we're more apt to use only one gimmick. 
In Love on a Tray I had a girl with a 
trailer kitchen that went around from place 
to place, cooking dinners for people who 
didn’t want to cook their own. What would 
happen if that rolling-stone girl met a man 
who had to stay in one place because he 
had a couple of babies to watch? As the 
mother of twins, I know that they take 
three times as much work as any man is 
able to give; so I gave the man twins. Since 
he had to be a bachelor hero, they were his 
sister’s twins. And I made him the mayor 
of the little town so I could play politics in 
the plot. But it was the gimmick — the 
unusual occupation of Dulcy, Designer of 
Delicious Dinners — plus the scene at the 
beginning, where the girl goes up to the 
door with the roast chicken dinner and is 
met by the red-haired man with twins in 
his arms, that got me the contract for the 
book. 

With a forceful idea, a standard plot, 
a colorful background or gimmick, I need 
something more—basic conflict that grows 
out of characters in a situation. 

I don’t mean, for a minute, that the 
Cinderella story is out in lending library 
fiction. You remember all the old themes. 





Besides Cinderella and her Prince, we had 
the Sleeping Beauty, with the Prince awak- 
ening her to love, and Beauty and the Beast, 
with the girl finally falling in love with the 
awkward or ugly man because she learns 
that there is more to him than his looks. 
We even had Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, with 
the kids looking all over for happiness and 
finding it back home. Those stories are still 
good. I used the bluebird angle in The 
Jewels of Romance. Babs was brought up 
by a high-flying stepmother to marry a rich 
man. One came along and Babs, with no 
money but big ideas, could have married 
him. But there was a grocer’s boy, Terry 
Brown, and by the time the story ended 
Babs and Terry found happiness together. 
I added a lot of intrigue, a murder, some 
hidden jewels, a robbery or two, and a few 
temptations, but the old bluebird theme was 
right there. 


Then how does the circulating library 
novel of today differ from these fairy stories 
or even from the circulating library novel 
of years ago? Today, conflict in any novel 
must grow out of character. The emotional 
reactions of characters have to be more real 
than in the days of Bertha M. Clay. (In 
case you're not a love fan from way back, 
she was the author of scores of love books 
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a century ago, books based on the same 
plots I use now.) Most readers see columns 
on psychology in their daily papers. They 
know how unhealthy a certain type of self- 
sacrificing heroine is. So I couldn’t use that 
gimmick in the bluebird story. I could let 
Babs be talked into almost marrying the rich 
man only by making it clear that she was 
not well educated, that she was even a little 
stupid. In that way, the reader could un- 
derstand her and accept the resolution of 
the book, when Terry helped the girl use 
her natural good sense and make the right 
decision. 

In His Best Girl, Fiddle was so cautious 
that she just couldn’t face it when Pete, 
meeting her and loving her, asked her to 
marry him an hour after they met. The 
conflict between them grew naturally out 
of their two different characters—one over- 
cautious, one over-impulsive. If they had 
quarreled about Pete’s wanting to go to a 
ballgame while Fiddle wanted to stay home, 
the conflict in this novel would have been 
baseless—although legitimate in a love 
novel about an outdoors man in love with 
an indoors girl. In today’s lending library 
fiction, characters must react like real 
people and the conflict must grow out of 
their reactions. 

The problems that the characters solve 
in my love novels are similar to those solved 
by teen-agers in some of the confession 
magazines. Real Story recently used a story 
in which a girl came to a house to help take 
care of a baby. But it was only one baby, 
not two as in my Love on a Tray, and the 
child was the son of the man’s dead wife. In 
a circulating library novel, I could get away 
with the gimmick about a sister’s babies, 
but the confessions put more emphasis on 
sexual relationships. Love books with a 
heavy sex angle do sell. The lusty style of 
Gold Medal Books, with their strong char- 
acters, vivid action, very emotional plotting, 
and heavy sex, can’t help influencing the 
love novel market. And the Jack Woodford 
type of light sex novel has sales possibilities, 
too. But I am talking specifically about the 
circulating library novel of young love, 
which is oh so clean! 

For the regular love novel, you’re safer 
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with problems like these: Mary loves John, 
the boy next door. But John wants to go 
to Alaska and Mary hates to be out of a 
steam-heated apartment. 

Kay hates Roy because he did something 
she considered murderous to her career. It 
turns out that her career was an impossi- 
bility and what he did saved her from 
disaster. 

Ruth loves a married man and his 
brother sets out to entice her away to save 
his brother’s marriage. Rescuing Brother 
discovers that Big Brother was the big bad 
wolf and that Ruth was the innocent victim. 

Love. Love. Love. Remember that these 
are not new plots or new situations, but 
they are all perfectly salable if you have 
a colorful, new background, or unusual 
characters, or unusual occupations for boy 
or girl or both, or a gimmick of some sort. 

There must be a feeling of inevitability 
about the solution to the proklem in your 
novel. The reader must feel that this is the 
one answer that is needed. You would be 
amazed at the number of readers who write 
to author or editor after a problem story 
has appeared in a magazine. What the 
heroine did in the story has actually helped 
them solve their own problems. That, by 
the way, is why the solution has to be logi- 
cal. You wouldn’t want dozens of women 
marrying the wrong men! 

The reader must be given the feeling, 
too, that the characters will last beyond the 
end of the story. The “and they lived hap- 
pily ever after” ending is passé. Now we 
must feel that Mary has a fair chance of 
adjusting her desire for city life to John’s 
desire for travel. Otherwise, it’s just an- 
other problem to be worked out in another 
story—or is that bad? 

Today’s circulating library novels are a 
step on the road to the women’s magazine 
type of novel. I read, last night, a book 
published by Macrae Smith. The conflict, 
the setting, the rather simple, emotional 
style, all of these were just about what 
you'd expect in a circulating library novel. 
Bobbs-Merrill publishes books that are 
not very different in plot and character 
and situation from the novels published 
by Arcadia. Helen Topping Miller’s re- 
cent Cameo had the usual plot about the 
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heroine and her siren sister in love with the 
same man. Olive Higgins Prouty, in Hough- 
ton Mifflin’s Fabia, offered the routine 
about the girl who goes to New York to 
earn her own living, falls in love with a 
man who isn’t free to marry her, meets an- 
other man who is free, and marries him at 
the end. I’ve written and sold both those 
plots a dozen times and so have most love 
pulp and love book writers. 

What, then, is the difference between a 
light love novel done for a general publisher 
and a circulating library novel done for one 
of the houses that specializes in them. 
There isn’t any—except that you can and 
must do a speedier job on the lending 
library novel and you get a quicker but 
much smaller check. For a novel, you 
may get as little as $100 and up to $500 
or $600 in all. That isn’t enough money 
unless you do a book quickly, as part of 
your free lance routine. That’s what I do. 

And I never write a book unless an 
editor wants it. I start out with the idea, 
build the plot, write about two chapters, 
and then send these and a synopsis of the 
rest of the book to the publishers. Either 
they want the book or they don’t. If they 
want it, I settle on a deadline, sign the con- 
tract, and have a check in advance before 
I finish the book. If they don’t want it, I’ve 
only lost the time it takes to do two chap- 
ters. I didn’t always write books that way. 
Like everybody else, I started out writing 
the whole book and sending it out, hit or 
miss. But editors soon find out if they can 
depend on a writer for a workmanlike job. 

Your first couple of checks in this field 
seldom add up to more than $250, but that 
sum covers only the first printings. Pocket- 
size reprints or magazine sales may net you 
another couple of hundred on a book. Like 
all publishers, the houses which publish 
circulating library novels buy as many 
rights as they can get, but they will split 
reprint checks at least 50/50 and they 
will often act as agents in selling reprints. 
Sometimes you hit a streak where you sell 
only the first printing and end up with 
$200 or $250 for a book of 50,000 to 60,000 
words. That’s really poor pay! The book 
company I know best, Arcadia, has been 
wonderful to deal with. At times I’ve had 


a contract in my hands less than a week 
after I sent the first two chapters and a 
synopsis to the editor. I’ve signed the con- 
tract pronto and had a check back in less 
than a week. Such consideration does a lot 
to make up for small checks. 

Five writers objected the last time I 
told a writers’ group my method of sell- 
ing: “They just treat you that way be- 
cause they know you.” But they don’t 
know me. If Alice Sachs, who is my editor, 
walked into my office this afternoon, I’d 
need an introduction. I sent my stuff in 
cold to her, just as I’ve sent it to many 
other editors. 

The market for straight circulating or 
public library types of romances is not 
large. Three houses, all at the same ad- 
dress, buy them: Gramercy Publishing Co., 
Arcadia House, and Phoenix Press, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. There 
are some general publishers who will take 
romances if they are well written and have 
freshness of style and plot. These com- 
panies prefer to see the whole book, rather 
than sample chapters and a synopsis. They 
include Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., Medill McBride 
Co., 200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and 
L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. Fawcett’s Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y., won’t take 
light romances, but will consider more 
sophisticated and emotional love stories. 

I like to do circulating library novels. I 

don’t look down on them or their readers. 
I’m not capable of writing a masterpiece 
and I’ll probably never write a best seller. 
But I have fun giving Mary problems and 
helping her solve them in a book. 
A “20-year-woman” in the business, Minna 
Bardon has 14 love novels to her credit, 
plus articles, detective novels, a little 
pseudo-science and juvenile writing, and 
scores of book reviews. She is free lancing 
full-time now, although she has worked for 
J. Walter Thompson and for Writer’s Di- 
gest. Her office is her home—which she 
shares with a husband, twin daughters, and 
a son. 
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By Loula Grace Erdman 


You HAVE JUST got your story back. 
The editor kept this one for more than 
three weeks and wrote a personal letter of 
rejection. The members of the staff liked 
the story, but they finally decided it just 
wasn’t for them. They were all very sorry, 
etc., etc., etc. He is sure you will place 
it somewhere, etc., etc., etc. 

You wait a few days, then you reread the 
story slowly and carefully. You discover a 
few errors in punctuation, maybe a mis- 
spelled word or two, perhaps a number of 
what my publishers term “echo words.” But 
the editors didn’t reject the story because 
of those. It has a theme that is timely and 
legitimate. It is divided into scenes, each of 
which pushes forward the action of the 
story. It has suspense. The characters do 
only those things which it is natural for 
them to do. The climax is definite and 
clear. The solution is logical without being 
trite. As far as you can see, there is not 








By Robert Moore Williams 


STALE TYPEWRITER? Writing slump? Dead 
copy? If you are a professional writer, the 
odds are you know those words as synonyms 
for horror. 

How do you cure a typewriter that has 
gone stale? How do you make the words, 
the sentences, the paragraphs come alive? 
Whether you write for a living or only in 
your spare time, sooner or later you will 
probably have to face and solve this prob- 
lem. In essence, learning how to write and 
learning how to cure a typewriter that has 
gone stale come to the same solution. And 
the solution may be found in one word— 
spontaneity! 

I am not talking out of an ivory tower 
when I talk about a stale typewriter and 
dead copy and how to cure these ills. 
Because of the way I had been writing, 
because of complexities in this business of 
living, there was a period of about a year 
during which I could hardly write my own 
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one really bad fault in the whole story. 

You are more baffled and concerned now 
than when you got the story back. So you 
turn to a friend—a writer’s friend is one 
who will tell him the weaknesses of his 
stories. You wave under his nose a terrible 
story you have located in the biggest-name 
magazine you could find (having taken off 
several hours just to hunt). 

“Read mine,” you say bitterly, “and then 
read this—this thing—” 

He reads, and being your friend, he says, 
“Yes, this story seems awfully amateurish. 
I don’t know why it was published, except 
that it does have a nice feel.” 

That statement may well be the key to 
your story’s failure. The secret of much 
good writing lies in the word “empathy,” 
mentally putting one’s self in another’s 
place. Empathy goes beyond sympathy, 
which professes to do no more than “feel 
sorry for,” implying a sort of remoteness 
and condescension. 

We’ve known about this thing called 


empathy all our reading lives. We have felt 
its presence in all the stories we’ve ever 
really loved. Take, for example, The Ugly 
Duckling. Go back and read it now, and 
you will find it has the same appeal for you 
that it had when you were a child. You 
are that duckling—alone and unloved. And 
when you come to the burst of glory where 
the duckling comes into a great harvest of 
love and beauty and appreciation, it is your 
glory, too, and your triumph. You attain 
this state because the author attained it 
first himself. He did not feel sorry for his 
little hero; he was his hero. 
(Continued on page 72) 





Most otherwise good stories 

are rejected because they don’t 
have the feel, according to 
Editor Lowndes (April W.D.). 








name. This after selling millions of words 
of fiction, after learning all the formulas 
and the grooves by heart! I had to make 
some changes. I made them essentially as 
I am giving them to you. 

In the first place, I contend that the 
art of effective writing is the art of effective 
emotional manipulation of your reader. 
What does a writer do? He attempts by 
words to manipulate the emotional states, 
the feelings—love, anger, fear, and their 
gradations—of the reader. I have in mind 
particularly the writing of fiction, though 
the same principle could apply to the writ- 
ing of popular articles. 

Secondly, I contend that as you mani- 
pulate the emotional states of your reader, 
you also manipulate yourself, you shift, 
change, and alter your own emotional 
states. Life as you live it also manipulates 
these feeling states. Typewriters don’t go 
stale all by themselves; you make them 
sulk. You try to force them, you try to 
force yourself. There comes a time when 





How do you get the feel? 
A top slick writer and a top 
pulp writer answer that 
question—and come to 


the same conclusion! 








the “don’t want to write” forces are strong- 
er than the “want to write” drives. Then, 
brother, you’ve had it. The answer to the 
problem lies in learning how to write spon- 
taneously. 

Activity which is spontaneous automatic- 
ally has available to it most of the energy 
of the organism. Did you ever notice the 
apparently inexhaustible energy of a child 
at play? A child is spontaneous. Actually, 
all writers are spontaneous. They call spon- 
taneity by other words—inspiration, mood, 
an idea that “sends them.” All writers 
know the sudden spurting inspiration, a 
lead sentence, an idea for a story that pops 
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into the mind, though few of them know 
how to utilize this spontaneous inspiration 
and fewer still know how to turn it on at 
will. When spontaneity fails, the slump 
comes, the mill goes sour, the words stop. 

The heart of successful spontaneous writ- 
ing consists in allowing the spontaneous in- 
spiration to come up, then riding it hell 
for leather when it is up. When the spurt 
of inspiration comes, go right to work on 
it. Don’t say, “That’s a fine idea for a story. 
I’ll write it when I get time.” If you lay 
it aside, do you ever get the story written? 
Maybe you do, if you’re an old hand in 
this field, but if you lay it aside and come 
back to it later, the odds are you find it 
cold and lifeless. 

Inspiration loves, thrives, lives on expres- 
sion. When the inspiration comes up, come 
right up with it, in action at your type- 
writer. Go with it, flow with it, ride it. 
You will find that it is building out of it- 
self. You will find something emerging, 
coming alive. That something will be the 
words you are using, the scenes in the story, 
the story itself. 

“Yeah, I’ve started ’em that way, and 
three pages later they went dead!” I hear 
a voice saying. 

And so they do sometimes. But do they 
have to go dead? Or is the “going dead” 
your way of defeating yourself, your way 
of failing to utilize the energy states in you. 
I assure you that you can learn to utilize 
and organize the energy of spontaneity in 
such a manner that it builds on itself. The 
more you work with the process, the surer 





Williams is a Missourian who went through 
Missouri U.’s School of Journalism and 
served as a historian in the Air Corps dur- 
ing W. W. II. He started writing in 1937 
and sold his first story—which ruined him, 
he says. Since then he has sold hundreds 
of stories, mostly Westerns and science-fic- 
tion. If you miss Williams in the maga- 
zines, you can find him in the library in 
science-fiction anthologies, Adventures in 
Time and Space, The Best Science-Fiction 
Stories—1950, and Men Against the Stars. 
There are still times when his stories are re- 
jected but, after 15 years, Williams wouldn’t 
trade jobs with anybody. 





you will be of getting inspiration after 
inspiration as you go along, each bringing 
its own flow of energy, the twists and the 
complications piling up until—“Why, 
there’s the end twist!” I’m an old pulp 
hand, but I wonder how many stories | 
have written in which I did not know the 
end twist until suddenly it was there. When 
it comes up smoothly and spontaneously, 
the chances are it’s right. When I have to 
belabor it, the chances are it’s wrong. 

“Yeah, I’ve put together a few stories 
that way. I thought they were wonderful. 
Then three or four days later I looked at 
them, and they were so awful I wouldn't 
admit I had written them.” Yes, a certain 
number of pieces put together in the glow 
of inspiration won’t hold up, but some will 
be the best writing you have ever done. 

Plotting? In my definition of writing as 
the art of effective emotional manipulation 
of your reader, a plot is not something you 
put into a story; it is something you do to 
your reader. Plot is the way your characters 
take over the piece and run it to suit them- 
selves, as if they were endowed with life of 
their own. Plot is the way you surprise 
yourself and your reader. Plot is—the spon- 
taneity of the moment. 

If you must have standards for plot, 
form, and resolution, if you must cast 
stories into a mold to sell them, if you must 
put the right twist on page 5 and achieve 
an adequate resolution of the conflict within 
the framework of the story—okay, simply 
study the form and resolution of the stories 
in the magazine you want most to sell. 
Learn the program by heart. Then for- 
get it. A sufficient residue will remain to 
mold your stories for you, a residue which 
from time to time you may encounter as a 
block that stops spontaneity. But you can 
get around such blocks, especially if you 
know what they are. As for the laborious 
contriving of plot twists, all the pretty words 
that are in books on writing—they ought 
to stay exactly where they are, in the books! 

This I hold to be true: when you deliber- 
ately put a plot plant on page 2, intending 
to surprise hell out of your reader with it 
on page 9, all you have done in most cases 
is kid yourself. But if you are riding the 
mood of the moment, if you don’t know 
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what is going to happen on page 9, if 
you are surprised when you discover what 
has happened, then you have almost cer- 
tainly surprised your reader. You have 
given him a moment bursting with spon- 
taneity. You have given him, for as long 
as your magic lasts, life! 

Those of you who have the copybook 
complex, picking, choosing, discarding, try- 
ing to find “just the right word, the one 
word that fits’—you’re wasting your time. 
The word you sweat so hard to find may 
not mean anything to your reader; to him 
it may be the wrong word entirely. Use the 
word that comes up with the spurting inspi- 
ration. It fits the inspiration, it fits the 
moment, and it fits you. If you want to 
change it on second draft, okay. Second 
draft is a different word, a different mo- 
ment, and a different you. 

Words have no fixed meanings; they shift 








and ebb and flow as your own feeling and 
thinking processes shift and ebb and flow. 
Words are very handy tools, but if you wor- 
ship your tools instead of the job that is 
to be done with them, you are not likely 
to do a good job. Your English teachers 
have told you that the meaning of a word 
is in the dictionary. So it is, but it is a very 
rough definition, hardly worth looking up. 

The meaning of a word is in the reaction 
of human beings to it. Is the word “kissing” 
the same as “kissing that redhead down 
the street,” the one who boils up suddenly 
and comes alive when she is kissed? Is kiss- 
ing that redhead the same as kissing the 
brunette who sighs when she is getting 
kissed, starts to rise, then sinks back as if 
the fires had suddenly been quenched? Kiss 
one woman and she comes to life, kiss an- 
other woman and she dies a little. Is a kiss 
the same? Is a word the same? No. The 
























































Time jush flies when I get in a literary dishcussion, dear. 























word rides with the moment and with you. 
Don’t fuss about the right word—it will be 
wrong anyhow for some people. Let the 
words flow up spontaneously as the scenes 
flow into your mind. Let the words run 
through the typewriter as if they were 
water, free-flowing, frictionless, moving, 
and alive. 

Don’t force yourself. There will be days 
when the “I want to write” and the “I 
don’t want to write” parts of you are in 
balance. Take a walk, a nap, play solitaire, 
drink a beer, but be on the alert for the 
shift to “I want to write.” Watch for the 
inspiration to come up, recognize it, and 
give it gentle encouragement. Don’t sit at 
your typewriter and say grimly to yourself, 
“I’m going to write this story—or else!” 
Sure, you can write some stories that way, 
but not for long. Go to the typewriter be- 
cause something is there that you love, that 
needs expression, that you want to express. 
Writing—any act of creative expression— 
ought to be fun. As long as it is fun, spon- 
taneous, it commands most of the energy 
there is in you. 

As you learn how to write spontaneously, 
you may discover that something is happen- 
ing not only to your writing but to you, 
the writer. You may discover that you are 
coming alive. What someone called “a lust 
for life” comes up in you. As you manipu- 
late your reader, as you reach his emotions, 
you also manipulate yourself, you reach 
your own emotions. I stand six feet tall and 
weigh about 195, but I can bawl over my 
stories as they go through the mill, if I 
want to. I can bawl over your stories too, if 
they hit me right. Does this make me emo- 
tional? I hope so. If you write with detach- 
ment, objectivity, with your own feeling 
states out of the picture, your stories are 
likely to be dead, dead to all the emotional 
nuances and emotional overtones that are 
the essence of life itself. Some readers will 
object here: “You’ve got to be objective. 
You can’t let yourself be emotional.” Nuts! 
I choose life—for myself and for my writ- 
ing. 

I am well aware that this kind of spon- 
taneous writing will surprise, shock, and 
possibly offend a great many editors. Edi- 


tors, of course, know what a story is. They 
know it so well that the greatest mass mar- 
ket in all history, more than 150,000,000 
potential buyers, buys practically none of 
the literary wares being offered to it. Those 
of us who are on this end of the typewriter 
must share the blame. It isn’t TV that’s 
getting us; it’s the fact that the product 
we are offering for sale is dead. Fiction 
that is being produced, especially magazine 
fiction, is so bound by restrictions and inhi- 
bitions that it is rarely worth reading. By 
restrictions and inhibitions I do not mean 
taboos on sex; I mean pre-conceived ideas 
in the minds of editors and writers as to 
the form a story must take, what it must 
include, what it must exclude. A story 
should be as varied as life itself. 


So I am putting out a different product 
these days. If it is nothing else, it is alive. 
The words are flowing out of this mill in 
greater quantity and better quality than 
ever before. There is on my desk right now 
a note that my agent passed on to me. The 
editor didn’t take this particular story “be- 
cause the plot wasn’t quite what we are 
looking for.” He went on to say, however, 
that “This is probably the slickest piece of 
writing Bob Williams has done in a helluva 
long time.” He was aware of the life that 
was bursting through the piece but he was 
a little startled by it. The next yarn, or the 
one after that, he will buy simply because 
he won't be able to say no. 


There is also on my desk a check for 
a pulp novelette at two cents a word. People 
who know will tell you that the pulp field 
isn’t paying two cents a word these days. 
But the check is on my desk. 

Try to achieve a unity between your 
typewriter and you. You will find words, 
phrases, scenes boiling out of you. Forget 
all the ways you have been told that a story 
ought to be written. They were only some- 
body’s abstractions; they may not fit you. 
Forget what the editors said about your 
last piece. You are the plot of the story you 
are now writing, you are the form and the 
framework of it, you are the conflict in it, 
you are the resolution of that conflict. You 
have within you all that any writer needs 
to do a job of writing. 
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By Reeve Spencer Kelley 


the southwesterns 


THE MAGAZINEs IN this list are not just 
Westerns; they are published in the South- 
west—which makes all the difference. 

Anthropology outsells the six-gun 10 to 1 
and the rustlers who ride through Eastern- 
published Westerns seldom come to life in 
the pages of these regional magazines. Kids 
out here have raised steers that sold at 
Cadillac prices, 4-H club activities must be 
reported on, and bookmobiles serving the 
Indian and Spanish back-country make in- 
teresting articles. A recent issue of New 
Mexico Magazine carried an article on 
Greer Garson Fogelson (last name in- 
cluded) and her prize cattle. There were 
pictures of her ranch, Forked Lightning 
Ranch, and of Greer as movie fans seldom 
see her. Sun Trails, whose editor is trying 
to make his magazine the Arizona High- 
ways of New Mexico, uses articles on square 
dancing, cattle, fishing, schools and colleges. 
Arizona Highways, with a large budget and 
a national circulation, runs a few well- 
edited articles and pages of color photogra- 
phy on the flora and fauna of the region. 

Here, then, are the Southwestern maga- 
zines, the regional markets of southern 
California, Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, 
and southern Colorado: 

Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. Ray- 
mond Carlson, editor. Monthly. “We pay 


from $3 to $10 for black and white pictures 
and from $20 to $60 for colored pictures. 
We buy only first publication rights and, 
after use, all material is returned undamaged 
to the photographer. We pay 50 cents a line 
for verse and prefer short verse carrying 
a Southwestern theme. Our articles must be 
of a travel nature, dealing with Arizona or 
the Southwest. We pay two cents a word, 
sometimes more, depending on the efforts 
of the author and the expense he incurred 
getting the material. We do not have a 
staff photographer on Arizona Highways. 
All material is bought from free lance pho- 
tographers and writers.” 

Colorado Wonderland, Vorhes Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Raymond Tex 
Roberts, editor. “This is primarily a travel 
and vacation magazine pointed to the out- 
of-state traveler and covering the scenic, 
recreation and cultural advantages of Colo- 
rado. We do not use fiction or cartoons. 
We use color transparencies 4 x 5 or larger, 
and pay up to $25 for reproduction rights. 
We pay an average of 2 cents a word for 
editorial material, $3 for black and white 
pictures, and want all articles to be well 
illustrated either by the author, from our 
files, or from sources that the author may 
know about. We use some poetry that is 
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appropriate to Colorado and pay up to 25c 
a line.” 


Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Califor- 
nia. Randall Henderson, editor. Monthly. 
“Our greatest need is for mining articles, 
especially small mine operations in which 
one, two, or a small group of people are 
earning a living or developing property 
which promises to make them a living. 
Our field also includes articles on South- 
western Indians, archeology, exploration, 
homesteading, wildlife, hiking. In fact, al- 
most anything in the great desert outdoors 
is a possible subject for us. We do not use 
fiction. Articles run to about 3,000 words. 
On material which is very good or very bad 
we make prompt reports. When it is mar- 
ginal copy, it sometimes lays on our desk 
quite a while. For most of our material we 
pay 1% and 2 cents a word; for black and 
white pix, from $1 to $3. Good pictures are 
essential. We are now buying a 4x5 color 
transparency for our cover each month, at 


$25.” 


The Empire supplement of the Sunday 
Denver Post, Denver 2, Colorado. Bill 
Hosokawa, editor. Weekly. Editor Hosok- 
awa is willing to double the basic 11% cents 
a word to get the right kind of material. He 
buys 1000-word short shorts and articles 
which run 2,500 words on almost any 
Western subject. Black and white photos 
bring from $3 to $5. Poetry Editor Henry 
Hough, who gets more mail than anybody 
on the Denver Post, pays $2 per poem, 
2 to 20 lines. Editor Hosokawa allows Edi- 
tor Hough space enough for about 8 poems 
a week. 


Holland’s, the Magazine of the South, 
2027 Young St., Dallas 2, Texas. Monthly. 
Charleen McClain, editor. Holland’s con- 
centrates its interests on the Southern states, 
Florida to Texas, Virginia to the Gulf. It 
is a home service magazine, emphasiz- 
ing the regional aspects of home building 
and decoration, landscaping and gardening, 
community improvement and beautification 
projects, important flower shows and pil- 
grimages, restoration of historic homes and 
shrines, articles on hobbies and collections 
related to homemaking. All the foregoing 
are usually illustrated by black and white 
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photos and should be queried on in ad- 
vance. Lengths: 1,000 to 2,500 words. Also 
uses light filler pieces of 800 to 1,200 words 
on household subjects. No query necessary 
on these. Payment is 3 cents a word and up 
for articles, $5 and up for black and whites, 
$75 and up for covers on acceptance. No 
fiction used. 

Hoofs and Horns, P. O. Box 2472, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Ethel A. Hopkins, editor. “We 
are published in the interest of rodeo and 
we deal with that sport and its people. This 
means stories of rodeo cowboys and cow- 
girls, stock contractors, special feature 
people, etc., 1,000 or 1,500 words with one 
or two photos. We take reports on rodeos 
not belonging to the International Rodeo 
Association—we get the reports on the I. 
R. A. shows from their central office. Rate 
of pay is 1 cent per word after editing. We 
do not use cartoons; we use poems as fillers 
but do not pay for them.” 


The New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, editor. 
Monthly. Fitzpatrick keeps a tight hold on 
editorial policy for New Mexico Magazine. 
Articles run to 1500 words for $15, after 
publication. Poetry is used but not paid 
for and 4x5 transparencies for cover use 
get the photographer $10 and are returned 
after use. Though it is best to query, the 
editor wants New Mexico subjects only. 
Manuscripts are always welcome and a 
decison is usually made the day the manu- 
script is received. Fitzpatrick says: “We 
have an unusually large number of first-sale 
contributions printed each year. From one 
to three names are introduced every month. 
Yet some old-timers like Earl Scott and S. 
Omar Barker have been in the magazine 
for 20 years.” 


The Southwest Review, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. Allen Max- 
well, editor. Quarterly. “Although we are in 
the Southwest, we are not exclusively inter- 
ested in the cotton patch. We use three 
short stories of high quality in each issue. 
We also publish a small amount of poetry. 
We prefer both stories and articles to be 
about 3,000 words, although we do publish 
longer and shorter material. We do not use 


(Continued on page 63) 
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WRITERS’ CLUB 


Appalachian Poetry Guild 
Sec.: Amanda M. Brewer 
Kermit, W. Va. 


Southwest Manuscripters 
Hermosa Beach, California 
Sec.: Sara D. Sikes 

7758 Boeing Ave. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Talespinners 

Hollywood, California 

Sec.: Mrs. Lamont Stewart 
1521 N. Crescent Hghts. Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Jay Writers Workshop 
3500 West Douglas Blvd. 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


Story-a-Month Club 
Rauh Memorial Library 
3024 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Omaha Writers 
Hotel Paxton 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Vander Viers 

Community Meeting Room 
Vanderveer Estates 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Writer’s Short Story Conference 
Sec.: Emmeline A. Grieder 

496 Hudson St. 

New York 14, N. Y. 


Workshop for Article Writers 
Contact: Alfred K. Allan 

586 East 179 St. 

New York 57, N. Y. 


Youngstown Writers’ Club 
P.O. Box 425 
Youngstown, N. Y. 


Manuscript Club 
Assembly Room 
Main Library 
Akron, Ohio 


Warren Writers’ Group 
Warren Public Library 
Warren, Ohio 


Abington Writers’ Club 
Abington Library 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Quill Club 
Contact: Mabel R. Bridges 
339 W. Palmetto St. 

Florence, S. C. 





These Clubs Need Members 


QUALIFICATIONS 


One published poem or short 
story. Guild includes poetry, 
short story, and music writers. 


Anyone who wants to write is 
welcome. 


At least one sale during the 
year. 


Anyone who is honestly inter- 
ested in writing is welcome. 


Piece of writing voted on by 
club members. 


One sale or submission of ms. 


to Dr. Leo Jacks. 


Welcomes any local writer in- 
terested in fillers, short articles, 
commercial contests. 


Applicants, published or un- 
published, judged by writing 
background and current short 
story mss. 


Beginning and semi-pro article 
writers, but membership limited 
to 10 or so. 


One rejection slip and writer 
must live in Niagara County. 


Welcomes working, producing 
writers. 


Welcomes persons interested in 
writing. 


Welcomes sincere writers. 


One sale; no male members. 





MEETS 


2nd Saturday of month at 
homes of members. 


3rd Friday of month, 8 p.m., 
Clark Stadium, Hermosa Beach, 
California. 


Every other Friday, 7:30 p.m., 
at homes of members. 


Every Monday, 8:30 p.m. 


3rd Wednesday of every month 
except December, 7:30 p.m. 


2nd Tuesday of month. 


Last Sunday of month. 


Every Thursday evening. 


Every Friday evening at homes 
of members. 


Every 2nd Friday, 8:30 p.m., 
home of Walter A. Connolly, 
Main St., Youngstown, N. Y. 


Ist Friday of month, 8 p.m. 


3rd Wednesday of month. 


‘ 


2nd Wednesday of month. 


Every 2nd Monday, 7:30 p.m., 
at homes of members. 














































Texas Authors Guild 

Contact: Thomas H. Alexander 
P.O. Box 2962 

Odessa, Texas 


Salt Lake City writers’ groups 
Art Barn 
54 Finch Lane 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chapter of Utah Writers 
League 


Art Barn Poets 
Barnacles 


The Fictioneers 

Contact: Lawrence A, Keating 
210 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





| Welcomes serious-minded writ- 
ers. 





One sale to national publica- 
tion during past year or work- 
ing member of press or radio. 


Three original poems, published 
or unpublished. 


Beginning short story writers 
welcome. 





6 story or article sales to na- 
tional publications or two or 





three published books. 








Last Monday of month, 8 p.m. 


lst and 3rd Mondays, 8 p.m. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 8 p.m. 





Every three weeks (every four 
in summer), 8 p.m., at homes 
of members. 





These Writers Need Clubs 


PLACE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Alma, Arkansas, or vicinity 


Bakersfield, Calif., or vicinity 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Muscatine, Iowa 


West Des Moines, Iowa 


Detroit, Michigan 


Atlantic City, N. J., or vicinity 


Bronx, New York 


Columbus, Ohio 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Kingston, Ontario, Canada, or 
vicinity 
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WRITER 


Frances Van Sickle 
611 S. Court St., Apt. 5 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Ethel Plum 
Route 2 
Alma, Arkansas 


Doris L. Hicks 
320 El Tejon Ave. 
Oildale, California 


A. R. Haynes 
Rt. 1, Box 367-H 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Mildred Bigsby 
312 Bartlett St. 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Curtiss M. Anderson 
513 Colonial Circle 
West Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. William A. Diehl 
20840 Pembroke 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


Dorothy Wilson 
122 S. Maryland Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Michael Winter 
770 E. 180th St. 
Bronx 60, New York 


Alex James 
150 Wilson Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


W. E. Mitchell 
1501 Portlock Rd. 
South Norfolk, Va. 


F. Lennox 
P.O. Box 358 
Kingston, Ontario 








COMMENTS 


Amateur group 


| Beginners’ group 


Beginning and professional 
writers—will organize a group. 


Will organize a group. 


Will organize a group. 


Will organize a group. 


Will organize a group. 


Will organize a group. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.” —-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra *150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets ; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





READ WHAT GRADUATES SAY 
“ Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 
Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.’—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
Stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the Pal- 
mer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher.) 





writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas, and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-52 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








2 Established 1917 

a Approved 
i oye : Member, National for 
eS ae Home Study Council Veterans 











Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-52 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Plea: 


se send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’” which explains how I may increase my e 
oom writing. This is confidential. Ko salesman will call. 


t clearly. 
Mr. 
Mrs. SOCCER H HEH HEHEHE HOSE SEH HEHEHE EEE HESS SESS 
Miss 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Goop NEws from Macfadden Publications 
this month: Master Detective in its original, 
standard-size format is being revived as a 
first-class fact-detective market. It will ap- 
pear on the newsstands about July 15, the 
first issue dated September, priced at 25 
cents. Thereafter, each issue will appear the 
first of the month preceding the date-line. 
Mrs. Renée Buse is the editor of this maga- 
zine and True Detective. Bradford D. Jones 
is managing editor of both. 

Nothing but fact material is wanted now. 
(Master Detective Magazine experimented 
with fiction some time ago, but found that 
readers did not take to it.) Current cases 
are favored, but good older cases will be ac- 
ceptable. Lengths should run from 5,000 
down to 3,500 words. Writing should be 
dramatic, the story told cohesively, with 
plenty of dialogue. Keep to the dramatic 
facts throughout your story and build up 
the whodunnit story form. Articles on crime 
subjects are also wanted: police women, 
police teams, prison, finger-printing, etc., 
good human-interest articles with crime-de- 
tection angles. Short articles begin at 350 
words (1 column) and may run as high as 
1,100 words tops. 

Photographs are important as illustra- 
tions. About five to seven are used with 
each story—pictures of the principals in- 
volved, dramatic scenes, etc.—but send a 
larger number, if possible, so that the editor 
will have a ehoice. All photos must be sharp 
and clear, easily reproducible. On the short 
material, photographs suitable to the sub- 
ject matter are preferred. 

There is no longer a flat rate of payment 
per manuscript. The word rate has been re- 
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instated: 3 cents a word for full-length 
stories, 5 cents a word for short material. 
Payment is promptly on acceptance and all 
rights are bought. Each photograph used 
gets $5. This payment is also on acceptance, 
but is made separately from payment for 
text and may take a little longer. 

True Detective is also an open market. 
Current cases have been used almost ex- 
clusively in the past few months, but older 
cases are acceptable. The chief problem on 
older cases is the scarcity of good pictures. 
The editor does not want to use art work 
for illustration because it belies the “true” 
angle. 

Lengths and rates of payment run about 
the same as on Master Detective. Since the 
two books will use approximately the same 
type of material, address manuscripts simply 
to the editor, Mrs. Buse, and let her decide 
on the possible market. The address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Fawcett Books Booming 

So successful have Gold Medal Books 
been that Fawcett is cutting down on their 
line of comics in order to build up the 
pocket-size originals. Under the guidance 
of editor-in-chief, William C. Lengel, three 
different lengths are now scheduled for 
publication. 

Gold Medal Books are the original line, 
selling at 25 cents and running about 70,- 
000 words each. For the present, the agenda 
calls for six titles each month. One book a 
month is a Western. Very few private-eye 
and whodunnits are bought here. Mostly, 
the editors want suspense novels or straight 
novels about fictional people whose lives 
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make dramatic reading. Stories must be well 
written. There is a heavy emphasis on sex 
in Gold Medal stories. 

For writers, one of the great attractions 
here is the generous check, based on the 
print order and not on copies sold. The first 
payment on a first print order of 200,000 
copies is $2,000—and this is the minimum 
print order, seldom used except on West- 
erns. The print order usually runs much 
higher, as high as 450,000 copies. In July 
a Gold Medal book is scheduled with a first 
print order of a half million. 

The trend is toward longer, meatier, more 
important original novels. Since paper is in- 
creasingly a cost problem, the longer novels 
are planned at higher prices. Red Seal 
Books will run about 90,000 to 120,000 
words each and will sell at 35 cents. This 
name replaces Gold Medal Giants, leaving 
the title Gold Medal to the 25-cent books. 
The current schedule calls for two Red Seal 
books a month. 

A third series, to sell at 50 cents a book, 
is now being planned, although a series 
name has not yet been decided upon. These 
books will be full, solid novels running per- 
haps 200,000 words. To date, Fawcett has 
published only two soft-cover books in the 
non-fiction category. Address: 67 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

The editors of Harper's Bazaar put “good 
writing” at the top of their list of require- 
ments, whether for fiction or features. They 
cater to a discriminating group of readers 
and want only stories which could be 
termed “distinguished.” They do not want 
vague, atmospheric sketches, but “regular 
stories” with a certain amount of plot. Story 
lengths should be kept under 5,000 words 
since the large amount of advertising takes 
up considerable space in the book. Rarely 
is a longer story used. Good rates are paid, 
on acceptance. First American and Cana- 
dian serial rights are bought. Alice S. Morris 
is the new fiction editor, replacing Mary 
Louise Aswell, who resigned not long ago. 

Lily Van Ameringen is feature editor of 
Harper's Bazaar. Profiles and other impor- 
tant pieces are usually assigned to writers 
well known to the editors, but they do con- 
sider feature material which is submitted 








unsolicited. Known writers might query re- 
garding subject matter, but other writers 
would do better to submit completed manu- 
scripts. This is one of the Hearst magazines 
with editorial offices at 572 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Argosy Wide-Open Market 


Argosy has cleared up its excess inventory 
and is now a wide-open market for all types 
of material interesting to men readers who 
are active. Profiles of active men in any 
field of masculine endeavor go well. Histori- 
cal pieces are more welcome now, especially 
if you have an exciting anecdote or story 
which has never been told. Exposés which 
are exciting adventures in themselves go 
well, but the editors do not want muckrak- 
ing for its own sake. An exposé angle could 
turn a middle-of-the-book piece into a lead 
feature. The editors can use some military 
material if it’s in line with the magazine. 
In fact, they are interested in anything in 
the outdoor adventure field, not necessarily 
hunting and fishing, but jobs which keep 
men outdoors. If humor is your line, make 
a distinction between gag humor—which 
Argosy does not want—and situation humor 
—which it likes. Personal reminiscences can 
be humorous and very acceptable. 

Feature lengths vary from 2,000 to 5,000 
words, with an occasional double-length 
article. Payment for articles runs from $250 
to $750, with $1,000 or better for double- 
length leads, on acceptance. First and sec- 
ond North American serial rights are 
bought, but second rights are returned to 
the author on request. 

There is a standard rate of $100 for the 
back-page feature, “My Most Exciting Ad- 
venture.” This is a first-person story of how 
an individual accidentally gets involved in 
a hazardous situation and works his way 
out of it, at least partly through his own 
initiative. These pieces run about 1,200 
words. There is an open market for short 
pieces, especially historical American anec- 
dotes. One-column stories, about 500 words, 
are most usable, but 800-word double col- 
umns sell, too. Payment runs from $35 to 
$75. No poetry is bought. Marion Hargrove 
handles non-fiction. 
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James O’Connell is fiction editor. Stories 
must have a masculine viewpoint, strong, 
rugged characters, and should appeal to 
active, outdoor men of middle class, aged 
25 to 45. There are no limits as to themes; 
no women except as very minor characters. 
Writing should be down to earth, very real 
and convincing. Too many plots the editors 
see are overly complicated. Plots should 
grow out of character traits, rather than be 
mechanically contrived. 

The average short story runs 3,000 to 
6,000 words and brings payment of $400 to 
$750, depending on quality, not length. 
Novelettes run 9,000 to 15,000 words; 
$1,000 to $1,500. Rights bought: same as 
on non-fiction. Argosy is published by Popu- 
lar Publications at 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Jerry Mason is top editor. 
Incidentally, the circulation continues to 
climb; it is more than 1,200,000 now. 

Seventeen, the highly successful magazine 
for girls in their late teens, buys fiction 
alone from free lance writers. Stories must 
keep to the shorter lengths, with 2,500 to 
3,500 words most favored. They should deal 
with the various emotional problems and 
everyday relationships of girls under 20 so 
that reader-identification is possible. A fresh 
approach to everyday situations is needed, 
with sympathetic interest in this age group. 
Stories may be either serious or humorous, 
but avoid anything “jivy.” Payment is on 
acceptance at flat rates which are con- 
sidered good for the field. Only first publi- 
cation rights are bought. 

If the writer is still in her teens—or his, 
for boys are not excluded here—she is eligi- 
ble to submit stories in the annyal $1,000 
short story contest. Last year’s contest closed 
on December 15, 1951. This year, in order 
to avoid the Christmas mail rush, the con- 





Resolution 


If a son is born to me, 
I don’t know what his name will be. 
It may be Sam or Tom or Nick. 
It may be Harry, Bob, or Dick. 
It may be John or Pete or Ned. 
I promise you—it won’t be Ed. 
Berne Paulshock 





test will close on July 30, 1952. Only origi- 
nal unpublished stories may be submitted. 
Lengths: 2,000 to 3,500 words. There is a 
first prize of $500, a second prize of $200, 
and three third prizes of $100 each. Full de- 
tails appeared in the April issue of Seven- 
teen. Bryna Ivens is fiction editor. The ad- 
dress: 488 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Two New Love Pulps 

You may have seen the two new love 
pulps issued by Popular Publications: 
Sweetheart Love Stories, which was on the 
stands March 26, and Love Story Magazine, 
which followed on April 2. It looks as if 
all possible titles have now been used and 
a second round of names has begun! 


Peggy Graves edits both these books. 
Characters and situations should be up-to- 
date and very real. Backgrounds may be 
wherever in the world young Americans 
might logically be found—in the armed 
forces, in commercial or government jobs, 
traveling, studying, etc. A story about a 
married couple will sell occasionally. Writ- 
ing should be in the third person and the 
story should be primarily a romance. 


Novelettes run anywhere from 7,000 to 
12,000 words; shorts usually run 4,500 to 
5,500 words. Even shorter stories are con- 
sidered if there is sufficient plot to make 
good reading. Payment is a cent a word 
and up, with checks on acceptance reading 
“all rights.” Address manuscripts to Peggy 
Graves, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
= & # 

Kane Grey's Western Magazine, a sort 
of stepchild of Dell Publishing Company 
because it was edited as well as published 
in Racine, Wisconsin, has moved to New 
York City. Editorial offices are now in 
Room 904 at 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Don Ward, editor of the magazine since 
its start, is a tall, boyish-looking person, 
seriously concerned with his book and its 
problems. For a long time only book-length 
Zane Grey stories have been featured as re- 
prints. Now the full-length novels of 50,000 
to 55,000 words are beginning to peter out, 
and shorter stories by the author will be 
featured. 

In addition to Zane Grey material, ‘origi- 
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IUD Vian LUSING 


brings your book to readers! 


IL; takes paid national advertising to launch 
successfully any book. Booksellers across the nation 
have to be told what it’s about before they order it, be- 
fore readers request it or have it recommended to them. 


Paceant PRESS believes that review 
copies, feature stories, press releases, autograph parties 
and radio and television appearances are not enough. 
We are the only cooperative publishing firm to sell our 
authors’ books through our consistent full page ads in 
leading bookseller and library publications (check for 
yourself—your bookstore or library will have copies of 
our May full-page ads in Retail Bookseller and Library 
Bulletin.) 


Mosr important, every Pageant Press book, 
regardless of subsidy (and our subsidies are generally 
among the lowest) receives this top-level advertising 
which pays off in national coverage and sales. Our ads 
also appear in such important book review periodicals 
as the New York Times and Herald-Tribune Book 
Review Sections and Saturday Review of Literature. 
Depending upon the needs of each book, advertising 
appears in publications such as Christian Herald, Prof- 
itable Hobbies, Our Navy, etc., in addition to local and 
regional advertising. 


Ware today for samples of our recent ads, 
our well designed direct mail leaflets and our booklet 
W-5 which explains how your book can be soon pub- 
lished, advertised and ready for reviews and sales at a 
surprisingly reasonable subsidy. 


IMPORTANT! 


Note new address due to our 
expansion to larger offices. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their scripts. 

On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 








nal stories are used in varying lengths, and 
the makeup will be more flexible in the 
future. Short lead novels are considered, 
sometimes of 30,000 to 35,000 words, al- 
though shorter lengths are better. Novel- 
ettes of 7,500 to 15,000 words fit in well, 
as do regular short lengths and short-shorts, 
Ward says “horseback stuff” is still his best 
seller. Articles are also wanted—especially 
with fresh angles on the West or about 
lesser-known characters who have strong 
human-interest appeal. About one article is 
used each month; lengths up to 5,000 
words. Payment is 2 cents a word minimum, 
on acceptance. First North American serial 
rights are bought. 

A couple of new magazines which are not 
markets for free lancers have appeared on 
the stands. Matinee is an attractive little 
slick-paper quarterly, edited by Dick Ran- 
dall and tied in with a television show. 
Some copies go to the newsstands, but most 
are distributed through local retailers, night 
clubs, and specialty shops within a 100-mile 
radius of New York. Matinee is not a 
market at present since there is no budget 
to cover editorial content. The office is at 
58 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

The Girl Friend is an interesting attempt 
to cash in on the Letter Pal idea, which 
has been a very popular feature of many 
pulp magazines and even, until lately, of 
The Saturday Review. Georgia Winters, 
a former Philadelphia reporter, started this 
bi-monthly last year. Editorial offices are 
at 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Better Careers is a new magazine which 
may be a specialized market after it has 
appeared on the newsstands. It should be 
out by early May. The magazine, published 
by General Publications at 321 South Fourth 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., a suburb of 
New York City, will be in standard format, 
using a gloss-coated paper, and priced at 
25 cents. The frequency of issue has not 
been determined. The contents: articles on 
opportunities in the fields of education, em- 
ployment, and business. Wait until you see 
a copy of Better Careers before submitting. 
The editors will be considering suitable 
material which is interesting, informative, 
timely, appropriate, and likely to provoke 
controversy. 
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Cosmo Gets Managing Editor 


At Cosmopolitan, the position of man- 
aging editor has gone to Lew Gillenson, 
formerly with Look magazine. This post 
has been empty since David Brown left 
early in the year. Cosmo buys all North 
American serial rights. Address: 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Garden, a bright-looking pocket-size bi- 
monthly for the home gardener, failed to 
put in appearance for a few issues. So I 
checked at the editorial office, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, and found that it 
has suspended temporarily. The last issue 
was November, 1951. But the publisher, 
William Steiner, expects to have the maga- 
zine going again shortly. Arthur Putz has 
been editing. 

Boys’ Life, the monthly magazine put 
out by the Boy Scouts of America, is adding 
an eight-page four-color comic section 
starting with the September issue. This 
magazine is edited by Irving Crump at 2 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Another magazine for teen-age boys 
which looks promising is the one begun as 
Mark Trail, featuring the comic cartoon 
strip about that character. Last year the 
owners bought the fine old title, American 
Boy, and combined the two as American 
Boy-Mark Trail—Boys’ Magazine of Ad- 
venture. From the order of the names, it 
appears that this magazine is eventually 
going to appear as American Boy. Ted 
Kesting, who heads Sports Afield, edits 
here. Material so far has been staff or on 
order. The address: 1109 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


The Modern Family Department of Dell’s 
Modern Romances buys some of its ma- 
terial from free lance writers, though most 
is on assignment. Writers should query on 
subject matter. Two general fields are open 
to the free lancer: infant and child care 
and marital relations, especially with a 
psychological approach. Lengths run 800 
to 1,800 words. The editor prefers to see 
finished pieces because she feels that only 
these can show the warmth of personality 
for which she is looking. Articles are usu- 
ally written as first-person experiences. Pay- 
ment is 5 cents a word, on acceptance. Ad- 










By Philip S- Pepe. The ef- 
fectiveness of this book’s 
plan has been proved by 
thousands who have learned 
personal typing in 24 hours 
—— businessmen, business- 
women, students, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, soldiers, 
sailors, and sea captains! 

At all bookstores — $2.25 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., N. ¥. 36 





















HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 


The author of more than 600 published short stories 
tells how he learned to WRITE and SELL without wait- 
ing for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nelson Lit- 
ten's students have become SELLING AUTHORS thru 
use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF PLOTTING — the 
method now being used at Northwestern University 
and other colleges throughout the country. More 
than 50 printed pages of REAL MEAT for the earnest 
writer. Vor name and address and $1.00 will brin 

you the down-to-earth, useable material on PLOT- 
TING THE SHORT STORY. Or order C.O.D. and Boy 
potas $1.42. Money back if not satisfied. ORDER 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








OHIO WRITER'S CONFERENCE 


JUNE 27-28-29 


(Sponsored by the Cleveland Writer’s Guild) 
Three days of conferences, discussions, 
and lectures for Ohioans by well-known 
selling writers in three fields — articles, 
fiction and poetry. Also free manuscript 
criticism and marketing advice. 


CASH PRIZES! 
Write now for details. 


Boltey School 
2123 E. 9th St. — Cleveland, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT 
TYPIST 


GERALDINE MURPHY 


2560 E. 72nd Place 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


95c per 1000 words, 1 carbon 
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Proposition 

Sweet, I’d ask you up 

For a drink or two, 

But I’ve no etchings 

For you to view; 

Do rejection slips 

Appeal to you? 

Jennie Tierce 





dress material to Mrs. John Roberts, Mod- 
ern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Vivian Fields is the new editor of Lev 
Gleason’s romance comics, Lovers’ Lane 
and Boy Meets Girl. She replaces Henry 
Lieferant who resigned recently. Miss 
Fields tells me that she is glad to see synop- 
ses of love-problem stories with a confession 
slant, but they should come from writers 
with experience in the field. Lengths are 
indicated by the editor when okaying a 
synopsis. Payment is on acceptance, by ar- 
rangement with the author. The Gleason 
magazines are at 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Juvenile Moves 


The juvenile magazine, Story Parade, 
has a new address. It has moved from 200 
Fifth Avenue to 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. The special Catholic edition, 
Story Parade Caravan, has been dropped. 

Story Parade is published monthly, ex- 
cept in July and August. It is for children 
of 6 to 12 years, particularly for the middle 
group. There is a market here for stories 
of 1,500 to 2,500 words, though the shorter 
length is best. About 1,000 words is. tops 
for articles. The editor likes picture articles 
with such interesting pictures “that the text 
almost writes itself.” There is also a market 
for serials of two to three chapters, about 
6,000 to 8,000 words in all. “Don’t go senti- 
mental!” the editor warns; children are 
hard-boiled little realists. Since they like 
action and humor, these two qualities are 
important factors in material bought here. 

The rate is 2 cents a word, higher on 
very short material. Pay is on acceptance, 
though the mechanics of getting a check 
from the business department may take as 
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long as 30 days. The magazine buys first 
serial rights plus reprint rights, but splits 
all reprint income with the author. This 
income often mounts up as Story Parade 
material is frequently sought for readers, 
anthologies, and such. Miss Lockie Parker 
is editor of Story Parade and Barbara Nolan 
is literary editor. 

Fairchild Publications, Inc., at 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, is bringing out a 
new magazine this month, Supermarket 
News. This summer, the company is estab- 
lishing a permanent bureau in Tokyo, 
Japan, to represent Women’s Wear Daily, 
The Daily News Record, Retailing Daily, 
Men’s Wear, Footwear News, and Super- 
market News. 


Fox-Shulman Publications outgrew their 
Philadelphia offices and have moved into 
more spacious and convenient offices in 
New York City, at 30 East 29th Street. 
This house puts out a string of business 
publications, most offering no free lance 
market. Corsets @ Brassieres is a trade pub- 
lication, highly specialized. Model & Hobby 
Industry is also a trade magazine but as- 
signs articles to qualified correspondents. 

Crafts & Hobbies is the only consumer 
magazine in the group. It’s edited by Sol 
Shulman, a brother of WriTEr’s DIcEsT 
columnist Leo Shull. The first issue is due 
on the stands and in hobby and craft shops 
around June 1. This is a small, specialized 
market for qualified writers. The editors 
“are interested only in how-to-do-it, step by 
step, illustrated articles on flower making, 
leathercraft, ceramics, painting, wood carv- 
ing, wood burning, metal craft, plastics 
(fabrication, internal carving), Dresden 
craft, chenille craft, wood craft, figurine 
painting, shell craft, Indian lore (feather- 
work, beedwork, etc.), glass etching, Ming 
tree craft, antique autos, textile painting, 
jewelry, weaving, casting, linoleum block, 
and art craft.” Writing should be clear but 
compact. Photographs make the best illus- 
trations, but rough sketches will do. Pay- 
ment is 2 cents a word, $3 a photograph, 
on publication. The magazine will probably 
buy all rights. Leonard Martin Fox is pub- 
lisher and editor; Sol Shulman is managing 
editor. 
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His book ++ My revision — SALES! 


December 11, 1951 





Dear Mr. Brady: 


I received your letter of November 26th together 
with the copy of my revised manuscript. Thanks. 
I am very well pleased with the "streamlining" 
which you gave it and must admit that it is in 
much better shape for publishing... 
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March 20, 1952 
Dear Mr. Brady: 
I was happy to get the contract and after reading it 
very carefully, it appears to be a very fair one in 
every respect. I have signed both copies and am 
returning one to you with my thanks. It is obvious 
that I have made no mistake in choosing you from 
among all the available agents to represent me and 
my interests. You certainly did not waste any time 
but sold it surprisingly soon after placing it on 
the market ... 
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To protect his privacy, the identity of the above author is known only to the editors 
of this magazine as are full details of the revision and sale of his book to a leading 
royalty publisher. This is but one of the many “case histories” of satisfied authors in 
my files. | not only revise and criticize scripts —1! follow this with concentrated and 
enthusiastic sales efforts to top N. Y. publishers. Send your script today. If it is ready 
for market I'll see that editors are reading it without delay; if some work has to be 
done, I'll suggest the best method. 














REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines) — minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof — minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 


charge for books, $5. 


Professionals: 10%, commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 





PLACE 








DATES 





REGISTRAR 





Southwest Writers’ Conference 
Driscoll Hotel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


May 31, June I, 2, 3 


Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


June 2-14 


Mrs. Gilbert A. Hamrick 
2Q| Kosar 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Eighth Arkansas Writers' Conference 
Petit Jean State Park 
Morrilton, Arkansas 





Short Course on Professional Writing 
Union Auditorium, University of Oklahoma 
Norman. Oklahoma 





University of Omaha Writers' Conference 
University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


June 3, 4, 5 


Diana Sherwood 
12 Longfellow Lane 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





June 3, 4, 5 





June 3-13 





John B. Freeman, Director 


Short Courses and Conferences 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 





Ralph M. Wardle 
University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 





4th Annual 


Allan Willman, Chairman 





Broad and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Summer Program iin the Creative Arts June 9-11 Creative Arts, University of Wyoming 
University of Wyoming Laramie, Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Philadelphia Regional Writers' Conference Walter M. Breish, Registrar 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel June 11, 12, 13 4223 North Third Street 


Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 





7th Annual Omaha Writers’ Conference 
Hotel Paxton 
Omaha, Nebraska 


June 13, 14, 15 





Dr. Leo Jacks 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Missouri Writers’ Workshop 
Columbia, Missouri 





5th Annual Utah Writers' Conference 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Mexico City Writing Center 
Mexico City College 
Mexico, F, 


June 16-21 





William Peden 
Jesse Hall, Room 203 


University ‘of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 





June 16-27 





Brewster Ghiselin, Director 


Writers’ Conference, 279 Annex 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City |, Utah 





June 17- Aug. 28 








Third Annual Writers’ Conlerenes 





Notre Dame, Indiana 


University of Connecticut June 22-27 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Notre Dame Writers’ Conference 

University of Notre Dame, Campus June 23-28 





Writers’ Workshop 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


June 23-July 25 








Writers’ Round-up 
Canyon, Texas 


Ozark Writers-Artists' Pow-Wow 
Legion Hut Headquarters 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 








Ohio Writers’ Conference 
Hotel Carter 
Cleveland, Ohio 


June 23-27 
June 30- July 11 


M. J. Ols 

Mexico City College 
Chiapas 136 

Mexico, D. F. 





Mr. R. W. Stallman, Leader 
Writers' Conference, U-56 


Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 





Professor Louis Hasley, Director 


The Writers’ Conference 
Box 9, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Dr. Alian Swallow 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 





Dr. Jack Walker 
Canyon, Texas 





June 27, 28, 29 





June 27, 28, 29 





Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 





Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
Chatauqua Summer Schools 
Chatauqua, New York 


June 29- Aug. 23 


Cora Pinkiey—Call 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 





Irv. Leiberman, Chairman 
1555 Luxor Road 
East Cleveland, Ohio 





Evelyn Haynes 


fasdermnetbe, North Carolina 





June 30- July II 





Writing for Home Economists’ Workshop 


West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 








June 30-July 15 


Mrs. Ruth M. Skinner, Registrar 
Chatauqua Summer Schools 
Chatauqua, New York 








Dr. Sara Ann Brown 
Ill Oglebay Hall 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
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PLACE 


DATES 





REGISTRAR 





Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


July 5-12 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





Mildred |. Reid Writers’ Colony 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 





Indiana University Writers’ Conference 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


July 7- Aug. 31 


Mildred |. Reid 
1034 Dundee Road 
Northbrook, Illinois 





July 13-19 


Philip B. Daghlian, Director 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 








19th Annual 
Writers’ Conference in Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado, Regent Hall 
Boulder, Colorado 


July 21 - Aug. 8 


Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 





Writers’ Conference 
Ridgecrest Baptist Assembly 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina 





State of Maine Writers’ Conference 
Ocean Park, Maine 


July 31 - Aug. 6 


Dr. Clifton J. Allen 

Baptist Sunday School Board 
161 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








Univ. of New Hampshire Writers’ Conf. 


Durham, New Hampshire 


Adelbert M. Jakeman 





e 30 Temple Avenue 
Augquet 7-6 Ocean Park, Maine 
August II - 22 Carroll S. Towle 


Durham, New Hampshire 





Middlebury College Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 


August 13 - 27 


Margaret L. Hopkins, a 
Summer Schools, Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 





The Fiction Writers' Conference 
mama | at Marlboro) 
utney, Vermont 


August !7-30 


Walter Hendricks 
Fiction Writers’ Conference 
Putney, Vermont 





Beersheba Springs Writers’ Conference 
Beersheba Springs, Tennessee 
In the Cumberland Mountains 





August 17-31 





Harry Harrison Kroll, Director 
University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch, Martin, Tennessee 




















ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
se work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my “name” writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10%, 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Request of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





New York City 


















IN TELEVISION, five years is an eternity. 
That’s how long Kraft Television Theatre 
has been on the air. Other hour-long and 
half-hour video dramatic programs may be 
more experimental, or higher-budgeted, or 
more star-minded; the result for them is 
peaks—but valleys, too. Kraft Television 
Theatre has been content to proceed more 
smoothly, choosing plays of general family 
interest by good writers, peopling them with 
competent but not necessarily name actors, 
and mounting handsome and craftsmanlike 
productions. The result has been a con- 
sistently high rating—which sells a lot of 
cheese products for the sponsor—and a 
solid reputation with the critics. On Kraft’s 
fourth birthday Jack Gould of the New 
York Times went as far as to proclaim it 
“the best dramatic show on TV.” 

When Kraft Television Theatre went on 
the air on WNBT May 7, 1947, it had 
as a potential audience those New Yorkers 
who could, or cared to, crowd around the 
32,000 television sets in the metropolitan 
area. Now an estimated 18,000,000 people 
watch Kraft each week, even during the 
summer months when other big dramatic 
programs take a vacation. What they see 
is well-rounded entertainment which runs 
roughly 50 per cent comedies, 30 per cent 
dramas, 12 per cent mysteries, and 8 per 
cent fantasies. 

Asked for a simple statement of what 
Kraft wants to give its viewers, Harry 
Herrmann of the J. Walter Thompson pro- 
duction staff answered with a play’s title: 
“Old Doc” by Jean Lee Latham. This play, 
presented on August 9, 1951, is about a 
country doctor who looks forward eagerly 
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pAb LY 


By Don Bishop 


to the day when his son graduates from 
medical school and takes over the practice. 
The son is attracted by an opportunity to 
practice under a specialist in Boston, but 
eventually, along about Act III, turns 
homeward. On Kraft, the drama packed 
plenty of warmth and was well played. 

An “Old Doc” every week would become 
tiresome; so Kraft Television Theatre runs 
up and down the scale from Shakespeare 
to Groucho Marx (and Norman Krasna). 
The works of the best have been offered: 
Maxwell Anderson, Phillip Barry, S. N. 
Behrman, Guy Bolton, Marc Connelly, 
Owen Davis, Rachel Crothers, Edna Ferber, 
George S. Kaufman, George Kelly, Anita 
Loos, Somerset Maugham, A. A. Milne, 
J. B. Priestly, and Oscar Wilde. Adapta- 
tions have dominated; only 22 originals 
have been used. 

One writer of a Kraft original is Eric 
Hatch, author of novels, stories, and plays, 
scripter of Hollywood hits including My 
Man Godfrey and the early Topper films. 
Hatch’s play called Kelly was adapted for 
Kraft Television Theatre and given a re- 
peat performance after registering a hit. “I 
was sold on TV after that,” Hatch says, 
“and I began slanting more and more of 
my material for video. Creating especially 
for the new medium is a combination of 
writing for stage and for films, plus an 
overall stress on timing. The clock is im- 
portant. There’s another important factor, 
too—size. Scenes requiring long shots are 
out. When I write I always imagine how 
the finished product will look on my old- 
style 10-inch screen and plan accordingly.” 
Hatch reports that although he usually 




































uses a typewriter in writing, he writes for 
video in long-hand. Dialogue for television 
must be crisp, short and sparing, and he 
tends to overwrite if he uses the typewriter. 
Hatch’s Kraft original, “Hour of Crisis,” 
a satire on life in Hollywood, was aired last 
October. 

This brings us to the subject of selling 
scripts to Kraft Television Theatre. The 
hard fact is that it can be done, but not 
often. That score of 22 originals in five 
years is a staggering obstacle. But unsolic- 
ited scripts, for which no release forms are 
required, are looked over by a staff assigned 
to find something acceptable. Few unsolic- 
ited manuscripts turn up, however, maybe 
two or three a week. “We read at least 
the first few pages of everything that comes 
in,” Herrmann says. “If the story falls 
down early in the play and the dialogue is 
creaky, we give up.” 

Scripts for Kraft Television Theatre 
should be addressed to Ed Rice, script 
editor, J. Walter Thompson Agency, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

* * & 


Rocky King, Detective, DuMont Tele- 
vision, Sundays, 9:00-9:30 p.m., EST. 
Sponsor: American Chicle Co. Producer: 
Stark-Layton Productions. Script Editor: 
Jerry Layton, Jerry Layton Associates, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


If you’re half as good a detective as 
Roscoe Karns, who plays the lead in Rocky 
King, Detective, you may want to write for 
this DuMont mystery series. Jerry Layton 
says his experience has led him to lean on 
a group of regulars, but if a free lancer 
watches the program closely and appraises 
its elements carefully, he can write an 
acceptable script. Payment starts at $250. 


Clues to writing for the series: write for 
three regular characters—the Inspector, 
Sergeant Lane, and the Inspector’s wife, 
who is heard but not seen. A son, Junior, is 
referred to but not seen or heard. No more 
than three and a half other actors may be 
employed. The “half” is the murder victim, 
who is dispatched before or during the 
2-to-3 minute opening scene. If he isn’t 
identifiable, the victim may be brought 
back toward the end as a cop or some such. 





oO METHING NEW IN WRITING! 
Numerical Writing Courses eliminate the old, grueling. 
pan dn method. Each Lesson b S you a new and excit- 
ing way to stress a distinct story pi —y 4 
is a complete story of your own. are shown 
make sala ble what you have written. “Limited aneeey 
service 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
Geo, M, Osborne 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry lc per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 








3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


NO LUCK rustisnen, 


We are established cooperative i a publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today to 
Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet 5. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt — Accurate — Dependable 
Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, lc per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Tallahassee, Florida 


NOT WORTH READING 


That won’t be said of your manu- 
script if you know that it is ready — 
worth an editor’s time—marketable! 











Let us appraise your manuscripts, 
help you iron out non-professional 
weaknesses, and advise you on the 
best submission channels for your 
particular work. Our services in- 
clude Constructive Criticism, Edi- 
ting, Ghostwriting, Translation, and 
Dramatic Adaptation. 


Our Staff members are selling 
writers—they know how to advise 
youl 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 
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The format of Rocky King, Detective 
calls for an opening sequence which estab- 
lishes a death, a commercial after about 
eight minutes, and another commercial 
about 20 minutes later. The script should 
time for 25 minutes. There are stock meth- 
ods of unfolding the drama—Sergeant 
Lane’s reports to the Inspector, the Inspec- 
tor’s telephone conversations with his wife, 
etc., The writer can become familiar with 
these devices only by watching the program 
every week. 

Layton would like to talk to writers who 
think they have a story for him. Persons in 
the New York area should call MUrray 
Hill 7-6320. Out-of-town writers will have 
to use the mails. In either case, Layton 
must have in hand a complete outline and 
two full (but not in sequence) scenes 
before he will give a go-ahead. 

* * * 

Your Prize Story, NBC-TV, Wednesdays, 
10:00-10:30 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Hazel 
Bishop Cosmetics. Producer: Raymond 
Spector Co., Inc. Story Adapter: Margaret 
Sangster. Send scripts to Hazel Bishop, Box 
Number 1560, Grand Central Station, New 
York, N. Y. 


“The play’s the thing” as far as NBC- 
TV’s new romantic drama called Your 
Prize Story is concerned. Good writing 
counts for nothing, but a good story 
counts for $1,000. Viewers send in their 
true experience tales in the form of a letter, 
giving as many details as they think neces- 
sary but not introducing dialogue or both- 
ering with writing style. Margaret Sangster, 
well-known soap opera scripter, takes over 
from there and turns out the working adap- 
tation. 

Hitch for the free lancer: the real-life 
romantic drama has to be the writer’s own; 
names and places are changed. No material 
can be returned and no letters will be 
answered. 

% *% % 

J. Ward Mitchell, script editor for ABC- 
Radio, has in his stable only programs that 
are staff-written. “We have eight regular 
writers,” he says, “and we aren’t geared to 
work with free lancers.” 

What, we asked, do you do with a script 
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that is sent in anyway? Do you return it 
unread? 

“No. We look it over. You never know 
when you’re going to stumble onto some. 
thing great.” 

The new Top Guy series on ABC-Radio 
is being written by the same scripters who 
turned out The Fat Man, Mitchell reports, 
J. Scott Smart plays The Top Guy, heard 
on Wednesdays from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m, 
EST. 


* * * 


The Authors League of America and the 
Radio Writers Guild are in an all-out battle 
with NBC, CBS and ABC over commercial 
fees for news writers. All three of the nets 
are facing a strike over the issue, full mem- 
bership of the Guild having voted for one. 


The League has set up an official strike 
committee composed of Rex Stout, Eric 
Barnouw and John Hersey. This three-man 
committee has been impowered to order 
Authors League members to withhold radio 
and TV scripts to all three networks—ex- 
cept where illegal under contractual agree- 
ment. Thousands of dollars have been col- 
lected for a strike fund in the event of a 
strike, which the Guild says is “imminent.” 
Staff contract negotiations broke down 
several weeks ago over the commercial fee 
question. Actors and announcers get the 
fees by contract, the Guild points out, and 
it maintains that engineers get them “under 
the table.” 

* % % 

There’s less than meets the eye to a press 
release issued by CBS-Television concern- 
ing its new Police Story series heard on Fri- 
days from 10:00 to 10:30 p. m., EST. The 
drama, said the network’s announcement, 
will depict true and authentic crime cases 
culled from official files of law enforcement 
agencies in the United States and abroad. 
“For on-the-scene realism and local flavor 
and idiom, the writers of Police Story will 
enlist the aid of local researchers who are 
thoroughly familiar with the cases to be 
dramatized.” But a spokesman for Bernard 
J. Prockter Productions says that scripts 
will be staff-written. Our guess is that if 
the Prockter man needs some help from 
local sources, he will turn to those newspa- 
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rmen who have sold his outfit true-crime 
yarns for The Big Story. . 


* * * 


Cameo Theatre, one of the more daring 
video dramas because of subject matter and 
producer-director Albert McCleery’s stag- 
ing-in-the-round, is once again in moth- 
balls. Regent Cigarettes and Hazel Bishop 
Cosmetics, alternating sponsors, parted 
company with Cameo soon after McCleery 
put on a three-act Peer Gynt over a period 
of three Sundays. Sponsors love art, but 
they'll choose sales for their products every 
time. Peer Gynt, reported the rating ex- 
perts, opened big but tumbled in the two 
succeeding weeks. 

Incidentally, Cameo’s script of Peer Gynt 
started out as a half-hour condensation. 
Guy de Vry submitted the script to Mc- 
Cleery, little knowing that he had hit upon 
the producer’s favorite drama. McCleery 
“rejected” it with an order for an expan- 
sion to three one-half hour installments. 

% % * 


Lights Out TV scripts should now be 
sent to Clem Fuller, Harry B. Cohn Agency, 
1 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Larry 
Schwab has succeeded Herb Swope as pro- 
ducer. Swope is working full time on the 
filmed Fu Manchu series. Schwab an- 
nounces that Lights Out will continue to 
welcome dramatic and suspenseful half- 
hour scripts, with strong emphasis on the 
supernatural element. 


(This month we welcome to W. D. a new 
radio and TV columnist. Lee Otis, who has 
served faithfully since September, 1950, has 
had to give up the column because of the 
pressure of his CBS work. “Election year!” 
he says. Don Bishop, in charge of magazine 
publicity at NBC in New York, takes over. 
Bishop got his M. A. in journalism from 
Columbia University, served on the New 
Bern, N. C., Sun-Journal, the Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Journal & Sentinel, and did a 
stretch in the service before going to NBC. 
In his spare time, he writes a weekly enter- 
tainment column for a syndicate of North 
Carolina newspapers —and now this col- 
umn.—Ed. ) 





WRITERS! 
CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, lecturer, I5 yrs. ‘Radio Story 
Editor," (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. — phone GRanite 2-4213 
or send story with postage and modest three dollar fee. 


39 Ocean Street Squantum, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 


Free carbon — extra first and last page 
50c per 1000 words — 40c per 1000 words 
on novels. Minor corrections. 
DOROTHY TRAVERS 
98 Alpine Street we Massachusetts 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative ee publishers sg basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today to 
Peggy Stevens for "Free Booklet WDS. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 


In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds f suppl ly. Ronald 
J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
ow to “‘write to sell.’’ Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. C. Glendale, Calif. 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juventle Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"' and 
“"My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 










































Quality Magazines 

The American Mercury, 11 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Florence Norton, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We rarely use fiction, but we do use the follow- 
ing article material: regional pieces; Americana; 
satire; high-level science and education; unusual 
human interest. Lengths, 1500 to 3500 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two or three 
weeks. Payment is $125 to $200, on publication.” 

The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Hiram Haydn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles and 
essays, 2500 to 3500 words, from the fields of 
science, politics, economics, the humanities, in- 
ternational relations and education, written in 
literary style, non-academic and non-technical. 
The material presented should be of permanent 
rather than temporary interest. Buy poetry, but 
no fiction or photographs. Report within three 
weeks. Payment is $5 a printed page but no 
more than $50 for a single article, on accept- 
ance; poetry, from $10.” 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Benjamin Weintroub, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “This is an Anglo-Jewish magazine devoted 
to the presentation, in a scholarly manner, of 
aspects of Jewish thought, problems, and affairs. 
We use articles and essays on Jewish and minor- 
ity problems only, but short stories used need not 
necessarily depict Jewish subjects only. Length, 
2500 to 6000 words. Use one or more pieces of 
fiction in each issue, 2000 to 6000 words. Buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment is 1/4c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly; 
20c a copy; $7.00 a year. “We want articles on 
social, political, economic problems of national 
and international interest—definitely tied to the 
news. Buy poetry, but no fiction or photographs. 
Report in ten days. Payment, on publication, is 
2%c a word for articles and 50c a line for 
poetry.” 

The Survey, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. Paul Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want articles deal- 
ing with social progress, broadly defined—educa- 
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tion, public health, industrial relations, social 
work, conservation of natural resources, etc. Arti- 
cles must be non-political, well written, well 
documented, based on carefully collected and 
accurately reported factual material. We do not 
welcome academic theses or dissertations, nor 
material presented in this style. Articles should 
be specific rather than general, with the human 
angle stressed. Length, 1000 to 4500 words; 
occasionally longer. Buy photographs; also a 
little poetry of high grade and with some rela- 
tionship to our field. No fiction. Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment at space rates, about 
$20 per printed page, on publication.” 

The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, 
Conn. Paul Pickrel, Managing Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
authoritative articles on domestic politics, inter- 
national relations, science, art, literature. Also 
a few quality short stories. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in about a month. Payment 
is on publication.” 


Second Class Magazines 

Home Gardening, 814 St. Louis Street, New 
Orleans 16, La., discontinued publication with 
the March 1952 issue. 

Life @ Health Magazine, 6856 Eastern Ave- 
nue, Washington 12, D. C. J. DeWitt Fox, M.D., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.75 a year. 
“We use 1000-1500-word articles on specific dis- 
eases, i.e., high blood pressure, heart disease, 
peptic ulcer, arthritis, cancer, low back pain, 
menopause, etc., giving symptoms, treatment the 
patient can take himself, but always stressing the 
importance of being under a doctor’s care, and 
‘see your doctor early.’ We discourage self-medi- 
cation, self-diagnosis, and quack remedies, since 
we are an ethical health magazine, and much of 
our material is written by M.D.’s, R.N.’s, and 
dietitians on assignment, but we accept free-lance 
material when it is authentic and accurate. Pre- 
fer M.D. by-lines, but can accept dual author- 
ship—as told to, or J. J. Smith, M.D. and James 
Jones. All articles should have an optimistic tone, 
pointing out the progress medicine has made to 
relieve our ills a better day is ahead 
eh te or new hope is here. Always leave the 
reader with something to put his teeth into that 
he can do, or can look forward to. Since this is 
a magazine for the layman, articles should be 
down to earth, easy to understand, and chatty. 
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We welcome photos, particularly glossy pictures. 
Buy occasional poetry—short, punchy, optimistic 
health angle, but never flippant. No fiction. Re- 
port in 15 to 30 days. Payment is $25 to $35 
per article or by arrangement.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, 18th & 
E Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D. C. Mrs. 
Lois S. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthiy, October 
through May; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want stories, 1500 to 2000 words in length— 
wholesome, well-written, emphasizing good char- 
acter traits, human relations, service, etc. Also 
articles on subjects in keeping with themes of 
magazine, around 2000 words. Buy photographs 
to a limited extent. Well-stocked on poetry. Re- 
port in approximately three weeks. Payment is 
nominal, an acceptance.” 

American Junior Red Cross News, 18th & E 
Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D. C. Mrs. Lois 
§. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly, October 
through May; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
want stories under 1500 words for children 
through 6th grade; also stories around 600 
words on reading level of primary grades. Arti- 
cles solicited on subjects in keeping with themes 
of magazine. Buy photographs to a limited ex- 
tent. Well-stocked on poetry. Report in ap- 
proximately three weeks. Payment is nominal, 
on acceptance.” 

The Canadian Red Cross Funior, 95 Wellesley 
Street, East, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Dr. 
Muriel Uprichard, Editor. Issued monthly ex- 
cept July and August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want stories and factual fiction suitable 
for children 6-12 years of age, 500 to 2000 


words. Also articles, 500 to 2000 words, of an 
informative nature—science, health, current 
affairs, the Arts, travel, social studies. Buy ac- 


companying photographs and illustrations. Ac- 
cept poetry, but do not pay for it. Report in 
a month, Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 

The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. 
Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., Editor. Issued month- 
ly except July and August; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We want entertaining, informative and 
inspirational material of interest to boys, 11-16 
years of age. Stories should run between 1500 
and 3500 words. Variety is our keynote. We 
are interested in securing any type of story— 
adventure, mystery, humor, sports, etc.—pro- 
vided it has a strong plot. Articles should run be- 
tween 1000 and 2500 words and should, when- 
ever possible, be accompanied by appropriate 
photographs. Writers should carefully avoid all 
preaching and obnoxious moralizing. Not all 
articles need contain a ‘message’, but none of 
them, on whatever subject, should be at odds 
with Christian principles. We welcome articles 
about historical figures like Lincoln and Wash- 
ington which inspire initiative, responsibility and 
leadership in our readers, but we are interested 
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Author — Editor — Critic, {6 years 


WANT TO SELL? 


PROFESSIONAL © Mss., except booklengths, 
PERSONAL returned within 10 days 


fter receipt. Limited 
PROMPT TRAINING < i 
select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS 


tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5000 
75¢ per thousand thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00 


WRITE TODAY! 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta 
Cincinnati "20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 & 





for information concerning 
courses, collaboration, 
booklen: 























PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June II, i2, 13 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Workshops in short story, drama, science-fiction, con- 
fessions, poetry, juvenile, television and others with best 
instructors at moderate rates. 

For full details of lectures and speakers write to: 
WALTER M. BREISH, Registrar 
4223 N. Third Street Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








Your best work 
is worth the best 


JULIA C. BRITTON 
Story Service 
Hollywood 28, California 
——< 


CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open well- 

paying tof oe the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
STORY has helped many to pas sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinols 


P. O. Box 2106 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 











TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND wn 


Famous scrapie —— No symbo ; 


no machines. Uses *s. Easy fe Tears 
write, transcribe. ew cost. 00,000 
20th ry 
WEEKS 
AT HOME 





taught by mail. se ...; eeene- 
Write for FREE boo 


3 Dept. 6705-2 is iS 


55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 
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most of all in stories which highlight the cour- 
age of Catholic laymen and religious who have 
lived heroically Christian lives—who cope with 
the special challenges of secularism (the divorc- 
ing of religion from everyday life). Puzzles are 
used as space permits, but we are not a large 
market for such features. Occasionally buy pho- 
tographs, but rarely poetry. Timely material 
should be submitted at least three months in 
advance. Report in 30 days. Payment for stories 
(judged less by length than by suitability, in- 
terest and impact) is $25 to $50, Ic to 2c a 
word for articles, $5 and up for puzzles, and 
$5 and up for poems.” 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. P. B. Christie, Editor. Issued monthly 
in 4 parts; $1.20 a year. “We want interesting 
stories for high school and college-age readers, 
about 2000 to 2500 words. These must contain 
a definite spiritual lesson or gospel message, but 
not of the ‘preachy’ type. We work about 8 
months ahead of publication date, so seasonal 
material must reach us in sufficient time to 
receive consideration. Manuscripts should be 
mailed to the attention of A. B. Anderson. 
Taboos: references to war, fighting, killing, 
gambling (including card-playing in any form), 
theatre, movies (including all references to 
‘shows,’ pageants, or dramatizations in church 
programs, etc.), dancing, the use of slang, in- 
cluding such words as ‘gee,’ ‘gosh,’ etc., which 
can be interpreted as profanity, except where 
such mention is to point out the evils of these 
matters, or the character is changing his manner 
of living. We do not buy articles, shorticles, fill- 
ers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc. Report usually 
in a month or six weeks. Payment is Yec a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. LeRoy M. Lowell, 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. “We want 
stories between 2300 and 2500 words, and serials 
with similar length installments, slanted toward 
college and older high school young people. The 
religious or moral message should not be wriggled 
in or superimposed, but should be an inextricable 
part of the story, worked out in the characteriza- 
tion of at least one strong Christian, who is not 
necessarily the main character. Use articles from 
800 to 1500 words and some fillers between 200 
and 500 words. These should be human interest 
articles, in which information is painlessly pre- 
sented by way of individual experiences. Buy 
poetry of devotional type, and photographs. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is 50c per hundred 
words and 10c per line for poetry.” 


Friends, Otterbein Press, 230 W. 5th Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Paul R. Koontz, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. Sunday school story paper 
for junior high grades. “We want short stories 
with a religious turn (not preachy), up to 2000 
words. Also filler paragraphs up to 300 words, of 
interest to junior high boys and girls. Buy photo- 
graphs and a small amount of poetry. Report in 
four weeks. Payment is $4 per thousand words 
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for fiction and approximately 10c per line for 
poetry.” 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo, 
Ray L. Henthorne, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.85 a year. “We want 1500 to 2500-word 
stories with a Christian overtone that results in 
personal enrichment for the reader. Also articles 
of 1000 words suitable for a religious publication. 
Buy photographs and religious verse. Report in 
one to two weeks. Payment is Y2c a word, on — 
acceptance ; $5 to $6 for cover photos.” 

Jack & Jill, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. Ada C. Rose, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want juvenile 
stories up to 2400 words. Buy a few photographs 
and very little poetry. Report in about three 
weeks, Payment is on acceptance.” 

Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 
weekly for boys and girls 9-12 years of age. “We 
want short stories of heroism, adventure, travel, 
mystery, animals, biography. Like true or possible 
plots—clean, wholesome, Christian character- 
building, but not too ‘preachy.’ Hard work for 
success rather than just luck emphasis. Full of 
action. Want stories of 1400 words, also 900 
words; occasionally use two-part stories, 2200 
words—first part more lengthy than second. 
Taboos: liquor, tobacco, murder, guns, swearing, 
slang, movies, dancing, fairy tales. Use miscel- 
laneous articles, about 500-800 words; also illus- 
trated hobby and handicraft articles with photos 
or working illustrations. Miscellaneous puzzles 
and games, facts. Use only a few poems of about 
12 lines. Seasonal material is acceptable if re- 
ceived about three or four months in advance. 
Payment is 4c to ¥2c a word.” 

The King’s Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Avenue, 
N. E., Washington 17, D. C. Henry F. Unger, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 40c a year. 
“We want 500 to 800-word stories which are not 
opposed to Catholic teaching. Particularly want 
stories based on the Sacred Heart and the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Must have strong lesson 
of prayer and sacrifice. Age group covers the 
entire grade-school level. Also 500 to 800-word 
articles about the Sacred Heart and the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary covering different and un- 
usual slants. Naturally must be Catholic in tone. 
Buy photographs if they definitely fit in with an 
article. No poetry. Report in two weeks to a 
month. Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, S. J., 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through June; 
$2.00 a year. Sodality of Our Lady magazine for 
teen-agers. “We want only true stories of 2000 
words in length. Also interviews with Catholics 
who are well known in their special fields and 
interviews with Catholics not too well known 
but who are doing interesting things. Buy photo- 
graphs, but prefer to order them as needs arise. 
No poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word or better, on acceptance.” 








“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- 
zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied 
in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” 


— R. W., Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- 
zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute is 
the only home study course in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short stories. 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; ee juvenile 
stories. 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And Other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 








OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post 


another piece.” 


. . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth... 
“.. . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your 
criticism.” 
“2. my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 

I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through the 
course.” 


*(Letters on file) 


> 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


Rockefeller Center 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected 7 a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our st submits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to be; eg ee uirers also receive 
the BEST jon E WORL , which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 85-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


catalog to: 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY"™ 


Please send, without obligation, your current 





(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 





50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. LeRoy M. 
Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We 
want stories between 1800 and 2000 words, 
slanted toward younger juniors and primary chil- 
dren. One story per issue 600 words, for definitely 
lower primary level. Basic requirements for fiction 
are same as for Evangel. Use brief articles, 1000 
words maximum, of how-to-do-its with sketches 
or photos; nature, behaviour, primary hobby 
articles with photos. Buy photographs; also lyrical 
bits of nature or religious poetry. Report in a 
month. Payment is 50c per hundred words and 
10c per line for poetry.” 

Story World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; 85c a year. Church 
school story paper for children under 9 years of 
age. “We want stories up to 750 words, of chil- 
dren the ages of the readers engaged in everyday 
activities and adventures. Wholesome Christian 
point of view, but no sermons. Also brief, simple, 
how-to-make-it articles, 400 to 500 words, with 
clear diagram illustrations, Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report usually within a month. Payment 
is up to $7.50 per 1000 words, on acceptance.” 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. LeRoy M. 
Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. “We 
want stories between 2000 and 2200 words, and 
serials with similar length installments, slanted 
toward junior highs and older juniors. We can 
use a short short occasionally. Basic requirements 
for fiction are same as for Evangel. Also want 






articles from 1000 to 1500 words and filler 
articles between 200 and 500 words. Article sub. 
jects range from hobby and recreational ideas 
to young people’s service projects and Bible study 
clubs. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in a 
month. Payment is 50c per hundred words and 
10c per line for poetry.” 

*Teens, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Nettie Belle Butler, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.10 a year. Religious publication for teen-agers, 
“We want short stories of 2000 words, and serials 
of 8 to 13 chapters (2000-word chapters). Over- 
stocked on articles. Buy a few poems for fillers, 
Very few photographs bought. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment, which is made the early 
part of month following acceptance, is 1c a word 
for fiction.” 

Treasure Chest, 38 W. 5th Street, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Joseph G. Schaller, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. Catholic comic- 
type magazine for children from 5th to 8th grade 
level. “We want text stories of 1500 words per 
chapter or story, consisting of adventure or 
humor. Scripts can be scientific, adventurous, or 
historical, etc., in background. Can also use simi- 
lar stories for comic-type illustration. No stories 
depicting crime, immorality, violence, etc. No 
science-fiction stories. Buy photos only from news 
services. No articles or poetry. Report in one 
week, except in rare cases where script is being 
considered for a longer period of time. Payment 
on acceptance.” 









JA Self-Made Failure? 


Learn the way to success, happiness 
and peace of mind through home study 


Each day offers a wide range of 


opportunities for bettering yourself, 


becoming more successful in your 


field. Learn how to make the most of 
yourself and the opportunities around 
you through emotional re-education and 


personality development. Send for full information TODAY. 


& 
Special Ofer! 


Fora limited time only, you can obtain 
a Personality Evaluation report through 
testing by sending $1.00 NOW to 


Department 75-W 


Personali 

Personal 
416 N. Bed 

Beverly Hills, California 


[Pere arene eee heen eneene meet 


16th Successful Year 


Be Education, Associated with 
djosrment Bureau, Room 208 
rd Drive 





Personality Re-Education, associated 
with the Personal Adjustment Bureau 





established since 1936. 
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Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Mary 

Anna White, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.85 a year. 
Story paper for senior and junior high youth in 
the Christian (Disciples of Christ) Churches. 
“We want stories of teen-age interest and experi- 
ence, 2500 to 3000 words. Also helpful, construc- 
tive articles that point the way to better Christian 
living in areas of teen-age need, 1000 words. Buy 
poetry—of a serious nature mostly, and 8x 10 
glossy prints of youth activities. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word on free-lance fiction 
and articles; $3 to $5 for pictures, depending 
upon quality and use.” 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. James T. Feely, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; $1.75 a year. 
“We want short stories, not over 2000 words, for 
children of junior high age—11 to 14. Should 
have a strong plot with plenty of action. Mystery, 
adventure, humor, school life, etc. The stories 
are read in the classroom and should contain 
nothing in violation of the best moral and educa- 
tional principles. Also use serial stories, two to 
six chapters of not over 1500 words each. There 
should be a strong plot with plenty of action 
and a definite climax. Suspense, if possible, should 
conclude each chapter. Space for articles is ex- 
tremely limited, but we can use a few articles 
on subjects particularly pertinent and applicable 
to children in the junior high grades. Should not 
exceed 800 words. Picture-articles acceptable. 
Query first. Buy some photographs, either single 
photos or series. Also buy poetry, the shorter the 
better—4-8 lines best. Try to report in two weeks. 
Payment, on acceptance, is $75 and up for short 
stories, $150-$350 for serials, 2c a word and up 
for articles, and $5 and up for poems.” 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; $1.00 a year. 
“We want stories prepared principally for young 
people from 16 to 23 years of age. We seek well- 
written stories, 1800 to 2000 words, dealing with 
the problems of Christian young people and por- 
traying the challenge of serving the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Occasionally we accept exceptional serials 
of not more than four to six parts. The Spiritual 
emphasis in stories must be an integral part of 
the plot, woven into the very warp and woof of 
it. Feature articles up to 1500 words on inter- 
esting, well-known or little-known yet important 
evangelical Christian leaders and organizations 
are acceptable, especially when accompanied by 
original photographs (glossy) or drawings. Other 
suitable subjects for such articles include Chris- 
tian evidences, Biblical history and geography, 
and such related topics as archaeology. Anecdotes 
and apt illustrations of spiritual truths and prin- 
ciples are required occasionally—up to 500 words 
will suffice. Buy photographs and poetry. Report 
in a month. Payment is Yec a word and up for 
articles and according to merit for stories, on 
acceptance.” 

Youth, E. Fifth & Chestnut Streets, Anderson, 
Ind. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Issued weekly; 





YOU'RE MISSING 
PLENTY... 
IF YOU MISS 





A jam-packed new magazine—featuring the 
world’s top writers—telling you how they do 
it—telling you how you, too, can do it. Here 


are some of the stars in RTW: 


*Frank Scully, author of Behind The Flying 


Saucers 
*Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 
*Charles Jackson, author of Lost Weekend 
*Johnston McCulley, creator of Zorro 
*Ilka Chase, author of In Bed We Cry 
*Phil Strong, author of State Fair 


*Henry Klinger, editor-in-chief, 20th-Century 


Fox 


*Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story 


Ever Told 
*Robert Turner 
*Natalie Anderson Scott 
*Geoffrey Cotterell 
*Willard H. Temple 


PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of 
last-minute market tips inserted just as each 
issue goes to press; Manuscript Clinic, where 
top editors such as Margaret Cousins of Cos- 
mopolitan and Good Housekeeping, Robert 
Meskill of American Magazine, and Howard 
Browne, science-fiction editor, Ziff-Davis, ana- 
lyze stories point by point and tell why they 
didn’t sell; detailed requirements of 600 top 


markets; and many other top features. 


Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed 
issues—by sending $2.50 ($3.00 outside U.S.A.) 


in check, money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. A 


55 West 42 Street New York 36, N. Y. 


EXTRA — ABSOLUTELY FREE — Along with your 
subscription, you'll receive a patented word-counter 
device, which eliminates the drudgery and does the 
work for you—gives you an accurate word-count on any 


manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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$1.25 a year. Church-school story paper for ages 
13 to 25. “We want short stories from 1000 to 
2500 words, and continued stories (four to ten 
chapters, 2000 words each). Character-building, 
historical, sports, teen-age problems, general 
stories set in a Christian framework desired. 
Want articles of around 1000 words. Biography, 
personality profiles, historical sketches, travel 
descriptions, hymns stories, etc. Use some short 
devotional material under 500 words. Buy photo- 
graphs. Also nature, seasonal, devotional poetry, 
one to four stanzas. Report in a few days. Pay- 
ment is $3 per thousand words, on publication; 
10c per line for poetry, $1.00 minimum.” 

Youth Section, Our Sunday Visitor, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. F. A. Fink and Rev. James Conroy, 
Editors. Issued weekly. ‘“‘We want short stories 
up to 1800 words and feature articles up to 800 
words of interest to unmarried Catholic young 
people between the ages of 16 and 25. Photo- 
graphs or illustrations may accompany articles. 
Poetry seldom used. Payment is Yec a word and 
up, on publication.” 

Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 9c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We want stories, 1200 to 1500 words, 
for younger children from about 8 to 15, written 
with the needs and tastes of younger readers in 
mind. Also articles up to 1000 words and anec- 
dotes up to 500 words. All material must be 
spiritually slanted and strictly evangelical. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up for articles and 
according to merit for stories, on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 
Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
stories that are clean and wholesome and suited 
to Christian family living. Must be well plotted 
and not merely character sketches or incidents. 
Overstocked with general articles at present. 
Rarely buy photographs unless accompanied by 
an article. Over-supplied with poetry. Report in 
about a week or ten days. Payment depends upon 

quality and length, on 15th of month.” 


Humor Magazines 
Here!, 400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, 
Pa., suspended publication with the April issue. 


Syndicates 

I. E. Feature Service, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
gone out of business. 

Donley Lukens Business News., P. O. Drawer 
1312, Las Vegas, Nevada. “We are in need of 
business news correspondents in towns of 15,000 
or less population in the Rocky Mountain States. 
No town that has one or more stores is too small 
for us to use a correspondent. We operate large- 
ly on an assignment basis. Applications should 
be addressed to K. S. Lukens. Payment ranges 
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from Yec to 1¥ac a word, as used. The present 
average is just over Ic’. 


Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. Issued bij- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We want fiction from 
1,200 to 25,000 words, with dramatic situations 
and colorful background. For fact, we use lively 
true stories that will fill 1, 2, or 3 magazine 
pages, and for features, anything short and enter. 
taining, such as puzzles, poetry and fillers. Do not 
buy photographs and are overstocked on poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Fantastic, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Howard Browne, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy. “This magazine is digest size, 160 
pages, with largely an adult audience in mind, 
We want science-fantasy or suspense stories with 
fantasy overtones, 700 to 20,000 words. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report within two weeks, 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a 
25,000-word character novel written by arrange- 
ment after provisional okay of the outline and 
sample chapters. Other stories run from 1,200 
to 15,000 words. The fact and feature require- 
ments are the same as in Exciting Western. This 
magazine uses stories that are a bit more unso- 
phisticated in tone than the same editor’s Excit- 
ing Western or Popular Western, but no less well 
written or handled. Do not buy photographs and 
are overstocked on poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want fiction from 
1,200 to 45,000 words, with dramatic situations 
and colorful background. We buy serial rights 
to novels that are to be published as books. The 
fact and feature requirements are the same as 
in Exciting Western. Do not buy photographs 
and are overstocked on poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a char- 
acter novel written by arrangement after provi- 
sional okay of outline and sample chapters. 
Otherwise, the magazine is wide open for adult- 
type westerns from 2000 words up through 
novelettes of 10,000 words. Short factual articles 
and fillers up to 2000 words are desired. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We feature a 
character novel written by arrangement after a 
provisional okay of the outline and sample chap- 
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Let Me Help You Arrange 


YOUR BOOK 


For Publication 


Y CLIENTS who write mar- 
ketable books live in many 
places, follow varied occupa- 


tions, hold differing opinions and write 
on everything. Their books include fic- 
tion, juvenile, religious, biography, politi- 
cal, travel, “how to”, etc. Space limitations 
permit mention of but a few here, but the 

following are a cross section of my pub- 

lished clients, with the types of books 
they have written: 


e Mary Carney Thielmann (Juvenile travel) 
Manuel Buaken (Sociological treatise) 
Margaret Hertzler Brown (Nurse’s story) 
Charles Willis Howe (Western memories) 
Agnes O’Neill (Autobiography) 

Ivers McCrary (Texas romance) 

E. Shaw Cunningham (Industrial) 

Mamie Peters Call (Hawaiian interlude) 
Ervin Adam Shaffer (War time espionage) 
Mae M. Vander Boom (Juvenile educational) 
Olive Carr (Ohio Valley saga) 

All of these writers required manuscript help of one kind or another when they 
came to me. Some needed only a few suggestions, some of the manuscripts called for 
an editing job, but a few had to be rebuilt completely. 

When I read your manuscript I determine its condition and what it must have to 
; make it publishable. My service may consist of CORRECTIVE CRITICISM, 


j PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE REVISION, depending on the 
4 individual need. 













































Write for my free folder entitled Literary 
Help. It explains the services | provide and 
tells how we get started. 
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keport to 
Authors 


The inside story of our publishing busi- 
ness, stating the facts about: 

General sales 

Special sales 

Publicity 

General promotion 

Local promotion 
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Subsidiary rights 

Subsidy contracts 

© Non-Subsidy contracts 

© Editorial services 

® Book Design and Production 


and other details that give a clear picture 
of how we can publish your book success- 
fully. 

To get your copy, check and return the 
coupon below. 


—and be sure to read 


THE CURRENT 


Publishing 
Scene 


Including Publishers’ Views of Trends for 


by BASIL WOON 


Former Literary Editor, San Francisco News 


“A very useful book.”-—-Thomas R. Cow- 
ard, Coward-McCann, Inc. “I have read 
it with great interest and am passing it 
around here Very stimulating.”— 
Donald S. Cameron, American Book Pub- 


















lishers’ Council. $2.00 
Dept. 203 Exposition Press Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Please send me........ copies of The Current 


Publishing Scene, at $2.00. 
(J Payment herewith. Ten-day return privilege. 


(J Please send me your new Report to Authors, 
without cost or obligation. 












ters. The novelettes run from 8,000 to 15,000 
words, shorts from 1200 to 5000 words. Beliey. 
able melodrama is wanted in the longer lengths, 
and some realism is used in the short stories, 
We also use fact articles of not over 2500 words, 
fillers up to 400 words, and occasional poetry, 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy. “We feature a character 
novel written by arrangement after a provisional 
okay of the outline and sample chapters. Nov- 
elettes run from 8,000 to 15,000 words, short 
stories from 1200 to 5000 words. We are also 
featuring a number of fact pieces of not over 
2500 words and fillers up to 400 words. The 
longer stuff must be highly dramatic, colorful, 
and with plenty of action throughout. Use some 
realism in the short stories, but many may be 
of the more romantic type—not love stories but 
romance of the wide open spaces, the typical, 
authentic western backgrounds, the people and 
places of the period. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two to four weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use three novels 
of 20,000 to 30,000 words, two new and one re- 
print, or one abridgement of a published book 
that has never been serialized. Strong, adult stuff 
for this magazine, with no taboos. Any phase 
of the old West and few modern-day stories are 
used here. Also want short stories from 1500 
to 5000 words, fillers from 25 to 400 words, and 
occasional verse. No photographs. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 

Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Louise Campe, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles, biographies and case _his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in the field covering corsets, foun- 
dation garments, and brassieres. We should be 
queried first on such material, however. Payment 
is $1.00 for news items up to 65 words; over 
65 words, 1¥%c a word; photographs, $2; $5 if 
specially taken at our request.” 

Cosmetics and Toiletries, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. Walter Browder, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
feature articles, biographies and case histories of 
successful operations at the wholesale or retail 
level in this field. We should be queried first on 
such material, however. Payment is $1.00 for 
news items up to 65 words; over 65 words, 1¥c 
a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if specially taken 
at our request.” 

Infants’ and Children’s Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Dorothy Stote, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
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use feature articles, biographies and case his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in the field covering infants’ 
and children’s, girls’ and teenage clothing, shoes, 
furniture and accessories. We should be queried 
first on such material, however. Payment is $1.00 
for news items up to 65 words; over 65 words, 
1% a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if specially 
taken at our request.” 

Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
feature articles, biographies and case histories of 
successful operations at the wholesale or retail 
level in the field covering sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets, towels, bed coverings, decorative linens, 
bath mats, and kindred lines. We should be 
queried first on such material, however. Pay- 
ment is $1.00 for news items up to 65 words; 
over 65 words, 1c a word; $2 for photographs; 
$5 if specially taken at our request.” 


Luggage and Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Arthur I. Mellin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles, biographies and case his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in the field covering luggage, 
trunks, personal leather goods, and leather novel- 
ties. We should be queried first on such material, 
however. Payment is $1.00 for news items up 
to 65 words; over 65 words, 1¥%c a word; $2 
for photographs; $5 if specially taken at our 
request.” 


Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Arthur I. Mellin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles, biographies and case his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in the field covering notions and 
art needlework. We should be queried first on 
such material, however. Payment is $1.00 for 
news items up to 65 words; over 65 words, 1¥c 
a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if specially at 
our request.” 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Ill. Garth Bentley, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; free to furniture stores. “We use short 
articles of interest to store owners and furniture 
salesmen—informative, educational type of arti- 
cle. Use photographs only when needed to illus- 
trate articles. No fiction or poetry. Report with- 
in two weeks. Payment is $10 for 500 to. 700 
words, $15 for 700 to 1000 words, $25 for 1000 
to 1500 words, and $35 for 1500 to 2000 words, 


on acceptance.” 





Market Complaints 


New England Girlhood DaysV 
Living V V V V Hobbies V 
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ArgosyV Second Pioneers V 

Child LifeV Writer’s Markets & 

Chrysler Events V Methods V 


Falcon Books, Inc. V 
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SALES . . . YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 

Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it!” 

































CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


WHEN CONTACTING house organs and trade 
magazines, the cartoonist is often astonished 
to get “We don’t pay for cartoons” and 
“We use only reprints” in answer to queries 
about cartoon requirements. He then may 
assume that this procedure is established 
policy. It is—but it should not be. 

Every year, in hundreds of magazines, 
thousands of cartoons are published with- 
out one cent of payment going to the artist 
who either owns or has joint control with 
the original publisher over reproduction 
rights. These cartoons appear in house or- 
gans and other small publications as re- 
prints from the national magazines and 
better trade books. The slick trade journals 
and the national magazines of lesser circu- 
lation are preferred as reprint sources for 
two reasons: (a) the cartoons have been 
seen by fewer readers, and (b) the material 
is more frequently slanted to business, in- 
dustry, finance and general office routine. 

This unhealthy and illegal reprint-for- 
free situation results from a number of 
causes : 

1. While the large, general magazines 
usually refer reprint requests to the car- 












toonist for final authority and financial ar. 
rangements, many of the smaller magazines 
and trade publications do not. This is part. 
ly due to ignorance of the copyright laws 
on the part of the editor, but often it js 
plain disregard of the artist’s rights. 

2. In many cases the cartoonist himself 
is to blame. Often he is ignorant of his 
rights under copyright laws. Occasionally 
he exercises poor business judgment. He 
receives a “begging” letter informing him 
that “We have received permission from 
X magazine to reproduce your cartoon, but 
they tell us that we must clear with you. 
Our little magazine is a house organ, dis- 
tributed without charge to all members of 
our organization. It is a non-profit publica- 
tion carrying no advertising. Any necessary 
credit line will be gladly included in the 
reprint.” 

Without stopping to think, the cartoonist 
gives the magazine the green light. If he 
stopped to think, he would realize that no 
publication exists unless it has some value 
to the publisher. And the maintaining of 
good employee-employer relations, the main 
function of a house organ, is of definite 
value to the company. What is more, the 
cartoonist would realize that the editor is 
paid and that the typographer, engraver, 
printer and binder submit bills for services 
rendered. The cartoonist alone is running 
a one-man charity to brighten pages of a 
publication owned by an organization 
which, more often than not, can afford to 
pay a higher rate for art work than many 
commercial magazines. 

The cartoonist’s answer to the plea, “Our 
budget does not permit payment,” should 
be “Then appropriate more” or “Don’t use 
cartoons.” 


3. The worst offender is the editor who 
reprints cartoons without bothering to get 
permission from anybody. Cartoonists can 
help each other overcome this abuse by 
clipping reprints they see and sending them 
to the artists care of the magazines for 
which they work. With such cooperative 
effort, the illegal, “entirely without pay” 
use of cartoons can be stamped out. 

Unless the cartoonist has specifically 
signed away all rights, he retains control 
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over reproductions. Cartoonists should in- 
sist upon their rights by demanding pay- 
ment whenever reprints are used, refusing 
permission for their cartoons to be re- 
printed otherwise. A case in point: an ad- 
vertising agency wrote to a cartoonist ask- 
ing permission to reprint a feature of his. 
They asked whether any fee was involved. 
The cartoonist, sensing a sale, wrote back 


_giving permission and submitting a bill for 


$25. The agency called him on the phone 
and explained that his “high” fee was im- 
possible, that they understood permission 
from the magazine was enough, and that 
their offer of a fee was merely a courtesy; 
they expected to pay a very small amount, 
if at all. The cartoonist replied that he 
would not give permission for the cartoon’s 
use. The agency said they would take up 
the matter with the client. A few weeks 
later, the cartoonist called the agency to 
ask if they had come to a decision. The 
agency had just gotten approval from the 
client and was about to send out the check. 
The cartoonist asked why all the trouble 
about payment. The agency said: “Once 
we have made up our budget, submitted 
it to the client, and he has approved it, 
we cannot change our figures. Art work is 
included in the budget but not cartoons. 
We have always reprinted cartoons for 
nothing with the consent of both the maga- 
zine and the artist. In the future, when we 
plan to use cartoons, we will include pay- 
ment for them in the budget.” 

The fact that the original publisher 
writes the cartoonist directly saying that 
they have given permission for a reprint 
often throws the cartoonist for a loss. He 








lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edit- 
ing book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast-growing humor markets. Published 
the ist and 15th. Trial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 








Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Be 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 

r 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 








DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you don’t DRAW PICTURES, in most 
cases, for A comic bok stories! That my 24- vi ge. book- 
let, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRI ITING, 
selling for AONLY iy will get you started in the well- 
paying comic book field. 
EARLE Cc. BERGMAN 

1255 No. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the blishi 
industry. Send for free copy —e 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 @2nd Road — Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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WE CATER TO YOUR WRITTEN WORDS 


Min. $3.00 Add Postage 
Special Rates On Longer Lengths 


“A Professional Service For Particular People” 


EASTERN LITERARY ASSOCIATES 


Professional Typing 
Original & Carbon 


To 5000 — 20c/page 
Min. $2.00 
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CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


WHEN CONTACTING house organs and trade 
magazines, the cartoonist is often astonished 
to get “We don’t pay for cartoons” and 
“We use only reprints” in answer to queries 
about cartoon requirements. He then may 
assume that this procedure is established 
policy. It is—but it should not be. 

Every year, in hundreds of magazines, 
thousands of cartoons are published with- 
out one cent of payment going to the artist 
who either owns or has joint control with 
the original publisher over reproduction 
rights. These cartoons appear in house or- 
gans and other small publications as re- 
prints from the national magazines and 
better trade books. The slick trade journals 
and the national magazines of lesser circu- 
lation are preferred as reprint sources for 
two reasons: (a) the cartoons have been 
seen by fewer readers, and (b) the material 
is more frequently slanted to business, in- 
dustry, finance and general office routine. 

This unhealthy and illegal reprint-for- 
free situation results from a number of 
causes: 

1. While the large, general magazines 
usually refer reprint requests to the car- 





toonist for final authority and financial ar- 
rangements, many of the smaller magazines 
and trade publications do not. This is part- 
ly due to ignorance of the copyright laws 
on the part of the editor, but often it is 
plain disregard of the artist’s rights. 

2. In many cases the cartoonist himself 
is to blame. Often he is ignorant of his 
rights under copyright laws. Occasionally 
he exercises poor business judgment. He 
receives a “begging” letter informing him 
that “We have received permission from 
X magazine to reproduce your cartoon, but 
they tell us that we must clear with you. 
Our little magazine is a house organ, dis- 
tributed without charge to all members of 
our organization. It is a non-profit publica- 
tion carrying no advertising. Any necessary 
credit line will be gladly included in the 
reprint.” 

Without stopping to think, the cartoonist 
gives the magazine the green light. If he 
stopped to think, he would realize that no 
publication exists unless it has some value 
to the publisher. And the maintaining of 
good employee-employer relations, the main 
function of a house organ, is of definite 
value to the company. What is more, the 
cartoonist would realize that the editor is 
paid and that the typographer, engraver, 
printer and binder submit bills for services 
rendered. The cartoonist alone is running 
a one-man charity to brighten pages of a 
publication owned by an organization 
which, more often than not, can afford to 
pay a higher rate for art work than many 
commercial magazines. 


The cartoonist’s answer to the plea, “Our 
budget does not permit payment,” should 
be “Then appropriate more” or “Don’t use 
cartoons.” 

3. The worst offender is the editor who 
reprints cartoons without bothering to get 
permission from anybody. Cartoonists can 
help each other overcome this abuse by 
clipping reprints they see and sending them 
to the artists care of the magazines for 
which they work. With such cooperative 
effort, the illegal, “entirely without pay” 
use of cartoons can be stamped out. 

Unless the cartoonist has specifically 
signed away all rights, he retains control 
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over reproductions. Cartoonists should in- 
sist upon their rights by demanding pay- 
ment whenever reprints are used, refusing 
permission for their cartoons to be re- 
printed otherwise. A case in point: an ad- 
vertising agency wrote to a cartoonist ask- 
ing permission to reprint a feature of his. 
They asked whether any fee was involved. 
The cartoonist, sensing a sale, wrote back 
giving permission and submitting a bill for 
$25. The agency called him on the phone 
and explained that his “high” fee was im- 
possible, that they understood permission 
from the magazine was enough, and that 
their offer of a fee was merely a courtesy; 
they expected to pay a very small amount, 
if at all. The cartoonist replied that he 
would not give permission for the cartoon’s 
use. The agency said they would take up 
the matter with the client. A few weeks 
later, the cartoonist called the agency to 
ask if they had come to a decision. The 
agency had just gotten approval from the 
client and was about to send out the check. 
The cartoonist asked why all the trouble 
about payment. The agency said: “Once 
we have made up our budget, submitted 
it to the client, and he has approved it, 
we cannot change our figures. Art work is 
included in the budget but not cartoons. 
We have always reprinted cartoons for 
nothing with the consent of both the maga- 
zine and the artist. In the future, when we 
plan to use cartoons, we will include pay- 
ment for them in the budget.” 

The fact that the original publisher 
writes the cartoonist directly saying that 
they have given permission for a reprint 
often throws the cartoonist for a loss. He 
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gets the impression that the magazine is 
asking him to give permission without pay- 
ment. This isn’t true. The cartoonist can 
answer a request for reprint by stating his 
fee, whether the request comes from the 
magazine that originally published the car- 
toon or the house organ or agency that 
wants to use it, providing he didn’t sign 
away all rights. 

A survey held among cartoonists to de- 
termine a fair charge for reprints disclosed 
that cartoonists get sums ranging from $10 
to nearly the amount received for the 
original. Reprint fees should be tailored 
to the publication making the request; the 
original price need have no bearing on the 
reprint price. 

Two quotes on the subject of cartoonists’ 
rights may help clarify the whole problem. 
From Printers’ Ink Directory of House 
Organs: 

If an editor of a company publica- 
tion reprints an article, poem, cartoon, 
photograph or any material from a 
copyrighted publication without per- 
mission, he may be prosecuted under 
the copyright laws. These laws are 
intended to restrain the unlawful use 
of literary material, and almost all na- 
tional magazines, newspapers, books, 
plays, maps and musical compositions 
(to mention the most important) are 
copyrighted. One may not abridge a 
work that is copyrighted, for the origi- 
nal author has rights to all versions of 
his work. Even if changes are made 
in the original, that doesn’t lessen 
culpability, if there is a substantial tak- 
ing of the copyrighted work. 

From Ben Roth of the Ben Roth Agency: 

In handling over 150 cartoonists for 
foreign rights sales, I’ve run into 
dozens of problems regarding copy- 
right, not the least of which is the fact 
that the U.S.A. does not have good 
copyright protection in foreign coun- 
tries. What has been and still is an 
almost equally tough problem is the 
fact that the average cartoonist knows 
very little and cares very little about 
what rights he has to his cartoons. 
Most of the big national publications 
turn over all foreign rights to the car- 








toonist. Some who keep foreign rights 
don’t care about protecting them, 
thereby making it tougher on the car- 
toonist when he tries to protect the 
cartoons to which he does have foreign 
rights. Many smaller publications prob- 
ably have never given a second thought 
to any rights at all, since most cartoon- 
ists in selling their work don’t bring 
up the subject. I think cartoonists 
should make sure they know what 
rights they have or don’t have to the 
cartoons they sell. 

If a cartoonist contacts the magazine 
at the time of a sale, the editor can tell 
him what rights the magazine buys. Among 
the top magazines, treatment of cartoonists 
is fair. Several books do buy “all rights” 
but will allow these rights to revert to the 
artist on request. 

Risks and Rights by Samuel Spring, pub- 
lished recently by W. W. Norton Co., Inc., 
101 5th Ave., New York 11, N. Y., $7.50, 
is the only complete book on piracy, slan- 
der, libel, copyright, and unfair competi- 
tion written for persons engaged in pub- 
lishing and entertainment—book, maga- 
zine, newspaper and music publishers, TV, 
radio, movies, literary, advertising agents, 
stage producers, writers, composers, actors 
and models. 


Late Cartoon News 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Editor Dick Williams has tried 
out a few cartoons and has decided he will 
keep them in the book as a regular feature. 
He buys gags on TV, movies, music and 
the theatre at $12, on acceptance. Written 
humor from 400 to 1000 words with a 
theatre slant is also wanted, with payment 
from $40 to $100. Humorous verse, short 
lengths preferred, will bring from $15 to 
$25, on acceptance. 

Post Hall Syndicate, 75 West St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Editor Helen Staunton looks 
at comic strips here and says, “We are in- 
terested in top-notch strips and panels all 
through the year. Drawing has to be very 
good, as do ideas. Payment is on a 50-50 
basis, after expenses are deducted. We are 
interested in seeing several weeks of drawn- 
up work for comic strips, rather than writ- 
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ten scripts. Our gag panel ‘Dennis the 
Menace,’ drawn by Hank Ketcham, is an 
example of what we like.” Mail photostats 
or by appointment. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Illustration 
samples for children’s book art work may 
be shown to Walter Hurley. Though this 
company prefers to work with New York 
artists, occasional assignments are given 
through the mail. The Seven Q’s by Elec- 
tra Clark, illustrated by Albert Orbaan, is 
their latest book in the age 8 to 12 group. 
When sending samples, the artist should 
not draw them up with text to be sold as 
a package. Black and white and color sam- 
ples on various subjects should be presented. 
Stories go to Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
Ind., but art work is given out in New 
York. Payment is usually a flat rate for the 
artist and a royalty for the author. 





The Southwesterns 

(Continued from page 32) 
cartoons, fillers, or pictures alone, though 
we do occasionally publish illustrated ar- 
ticles. We pay Yac per word for prose and 
$5 per poem, on publication.” 

Sun Trails, P. O. Box 693, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Bob Pettingell, Jr., editor. Monthly. 
“One cent a word, 2,000-word maximum, 
only exceptional articles longer. Black and 
white pictures, 5x7 minimum, $2; 4x5 color 
transparencies, $7.50 for first reproduction 
rights only. Shots of scenery, cactus, Indi- 
ans, cowboys, etc., New Mexico primarily. 
Cartoons, $3 each, black arid white only; 
no wash drawings. No poetry. We use ar- 
ticles and fiction, but they must deal with 
New Mexico and Southwestern subjects— 
history, anthropology, Indians, etc. Picture 
stories always welcome.” 

Westways (Automobile Club of Southern 
California, affiliated with AAA), Figueroa 
St. at Adams, Los Angeles, Calif. Patrice 
Manahan, associate editor. Monthly. “West- 
ways uses only non-fiction. We have space 
for a few cartoons and a little poetry. Edi- 
torially we cover the Pacific Southwest: 
California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico and southwestern Colorado. Ar- 
ticles run to 1200 words. We pay, on accept- 
ance, at the rate of 5 cents a word and $5 
for each glossy black and white print used.” 
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“ ” 
How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR 
YOU CAN! This book gives you the pro- 
fessional know-how for producing high- 
caliber gags istently. . 1 analy- 
sis of cartoon humor. Can be used for 
skits, etc. Easy-to-re. + « « Profusely 
illustrated. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Send $2.00 check or M. O. to: 


; CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway. Suite 205A, NY. 38. N_Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


GAG WRITERS... it's for you 


New weekly paper just starting, CARTOON 
GAG WEEKLY, brimful of ideas, information, 
personalities, markets, inspiration. Write for 
your free sample copy. 


LUCIAN H. HOWZE BOX 268 ROANOKE, VA. 
See ad GOOD GAGS GALORE, page 72 


CANADIAN TYPIST 


Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed on good grade 
bond paper. Fifty cents per thousand words. Carbon 
copy, minor corrections, extra first and last pages free. 


MRS. EVELYN DOWDLE 


Marwayne, Alta. 


There's a NEW WAY 












































to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way .to Successful Authorshin.” 
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By Leo Shull 
WE ESTIMATE THAT 200 to 400 playwrights 
get options every year, even though only 
60 or 70 shows finally reach Broadway. 

Plays are usually optioned for $500, al- 
though famous authors or exceptional 
scripts get higher deposits, up to $5,000 
for an option. Often a $100 option will be 
put down for only one month’s tieup~be- 
cause the Dramatists Guild contract calls 
for at least $100 per month. 

Not only producers option scripts; direct- 
ors or investors will tie up a script if they 
get “excited” by it. (That’s the term used 
on Broadway.) One playwright told us he 
lived for three years on the options he re- 
ceived from a succession of producers. 

At one time, in the 1920’s, a producer 
could finance his own play. But in the past 
two decades, producers have obtained fi- 
nancing from other people, mostly by selling 
fractions of a corporation stock setup. We 
have been collecting the corporation state- 
ments of show stockholders during the past 
10 years and, in fact, published a book 
called Angels, which lists the investors in 
Broadway shows and the amounts they 
invested. 

Some 700 shows have been produced in 
the past decade. About a fourth of these 
have been musicals, with an average invest- 
ment of about $225,000 each. Altogether, 
about five million dollars a season is thrown 
into financing shows. It has taken 50 mil- 
lion dollars, then, to finance the shows dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 

Most of the shows have had an average 
of about 20 investors, but some have had 
over 100 angels and many have had from 
50 to 75 investors. By going to a lot of 
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“money” auditions, we’ve gotten to know 
quite a few investors. Of the 10,000 people 
who have backed shows in recent years, 
maybe two per cent are regulars, that is, go 
into show after show. The rest are friends, 
relatives, cocktail party companions, elderly 
lovers, stockbrokers who had a lucky week, 
gamblers, businessmen who thrive on the 
theatre’s trade, playboys and play girls. The 
pride an investor has in “owning a piece” 
of a show can only be compared to the 
pride of a woman in her first mink coat or 
of a man who buys a Cadillac. It’s a good 
idea for producers to have many investors 
because an investor will sell tickets to his 
friends and engage in a relentless free pub- 
licity campaign. 

Furthermore, investors are constantly 
reading scripts and are most sympathetic 
to new playwrights. We know several in- 
vestors who quietly finance playwrights for 
the pleasure it gives them to bring new 
writers to the theatre. One fellow, Edward 
Kook, donates $2000 each to two new play- 
wrights every year. 

Many playwrights have some acquaint- 
ances who are well-to-do and consider them- 
selves patrons of the arts. In every good- 
sized town there are rich men who are 
attracted to the theatre, who hang around 
the community theatre. They may well be 
willing to buy an option if a playwright has 
the courage and the sense to approach 
them in a businesslike fashion. 


Here are the names, with addresses, of 
the angels who put money into Truman 
Capote’s The Grass Harp, produced by Ar- 
nold St. Subber. Few of these angels are 
regulars, with a large number living out of 
New York City, but there are some familiar 
names like Howard Cullman, Adele Levy, 
Louis Lotito, and Clinton Wilder. If you 
have a good show, you might type a one- 
page synopsis, send it to some of these an- 
gels, in turn, and ask if they are interested 
in seeing a complete script. Unless other- 
wise noted, the address is New York, N. Y. 


Charles Allen, Jr., 30 Broad St. 

Rita Allen, 965 Fifth Ave. 

Archie Thompson, Hotel Algonquin 

Jacob L. Holtzman, 671 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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Sylvia Luria Ablon, 885 Park Ave. 

Louise Crane, 820 Fifth Ave. 

Rollin M. Sanford, 1297 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y. 

W. Donald Blackwell, 5 E. 52nd St. 

Howard S. Cullman, 161 Front St. 

Frances L. Loeb, 730 Park Ave. 

Roslyn Rosier, 119 E. 57th St. 

Adele R. Levy, 300 Park Ave. 

Harry Lipchik, 400 Quentin Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Clinton Wilder, 16 E. 74th St. 

Edith K. Bralove, 2801 Rock Creek Dr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jack Marquesee, 60 John St. 

Sallie D. Carter, 3516 Drexel Dr., Dallas, Texas 

David R. Seklir, 41 Broad St. 

Ralph J. Wann, Canon City, Colo. 

Herbert Allen, 4614 Fieldston Rd., Riverdale 

Samuel D. Lunt, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Louis Lotito, 110 Riverside Dr. 

Raymond W. Curtis, 222 Central Pk. So. 

Ruth P. Field, 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

James W. Gardiner, 530 Park Ave. 

Frederick Gash, 1775 Broadway 

Leo Brown, 308 Canal St. 

Morris M. Schreier, 598 Madison Ave. 

Bernard W. Nimkin, 2 Wall St. 

Ethel Frankau, 875 Park Ave. 

Violet de Laszlo, 66 E. 91st St. 

Jerome Gumperz, 100 Front St. 

Mary Louise Peters, 572 Madison Ave. 

David Baird, Montclair, N. J. 

Max Katz, 170 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Geo. C. Textor, 120 Broadway 

Leonore Isard, Serpantine Lane, Wyncote, Pa. 

Myer D. Mermin, 575 Madison Ave. 

Arthur Rubluff, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Dunaiff, 30 Broad St. 

James S. Abrams, 1158 Fifth Ave. 

Murray Lavin, 3 Bethel Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Harold Allen, 120 E. Shore Rd., Great Neck, L.I. 

Thomas Whyte, Jr., 4417 No. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 

Elaine Perry, 510 Park Ave. 

Elvira T. Marquis, 20 E. 76th St. 

Hans H. Marcuse, 2054 Van Horne Ave., Mont- 
real, P.Q., Canada 

Seymour Askin, 1185 Park Ave. 

William J. Alford, 19 E. 72nd St. 

Leonard K. Strauss, 400 E. 59th St. 

Daniel Dreeben, 230 Dakota Ave., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Seymour H. Malamed, 35 Devon Rd., Great 
Neck, L. I. 

James B. O’Rear, 333 E. 53rd St. 

Frederick H,. Heider, 135 E. 54th St. 

Blair A. Walliser, 25 Tudor City Pl. 

— H. McEwen, Jr., Brookwood, Burlington, 

y. C. 

Richard Avedon, 640 Madison Ave. 

Tad Adoue, Dallas, Texas 

Thomas J. Re, 39 Second Ave. 

Alfred J. Re, 39 Second Ave. 

Andrew E. Tonkonogy, 101 W. 55th St. 

Jas. W. Brown, 18 E. 69th St. 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, fll. 
for details of her coaching by correspondence and 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly, efficiently. Corrections if 
desired. Original and two carbons, extra top and bottom 
page. Forty cents thousand words. 


H. BAKER 
50 Fairmount Hampstead, Maryland 








MARKETS! 


Ask us about our service 


WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











$1000 
MINIMUM GUARANTEE 


offered by 


GENERAL ALLIED PRODUCTIONS 


for the following original material for our 
1952-1953 STAGE and SCREEN PRO- 
DUCTION schedule: 


*PLAYS 
NOVELS 
SHORT STORIES 
TV SERIES 


*Dramatists' Guild Production Contract enforced 
We do not market your material 
WE BUY IT 
AND PRODUCE IT OURSELVES 
Reading fee required 


We offer complete analyses 
on all unaccepted material. 


For complete details, write: 


P. O. Box 2441, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publi icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 1. 





‘personal’? department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 


The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and literary agents may use display advertis- 
ing only). 


The purpose of the 











WRITERS—Want inspirational mountain-top vaca- 
tion retreat? Healthful diet; mineral waters; 
recreation; private library; reasonable rates. Write 
The Hostess, Casa del Loma, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 


WOMAN, INTELLIGENT, HELPFUL, CHEERFUL, 
= + hg part-time for room, board, small salary. 
ox Z-1, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, III. 


ALASKA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential. W. H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


BACHELOR OUTDOORSMAN—come to Alaska to 
write. Wealth of material. 2500 words describe 
how to secure employment for five months and 
spend 7 months devoted to writing. Price of $1.00 
includes answering follow up letter of five ques- 
tions. Dick Smith, Eklutna, Alaska. 


I’M YOUR INFORMATION GUIDE about New York, 
vicinity. Mail forwarded. Legitimate services per- 
formed. Daniel Service, Box 901, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 


NAME AND ADDRESS STICKERS, 2” x %”, well 
gummed. For 300 in plastic box send $1.00 to B. 
Gallagher, 319 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also cap- 
italization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


COMMERCIAL PILOT with thousands of hours eager 
to help anyone interested in the aviation field. 
Travels extensively. A. M. Horst, Box 301, Annville, 
Pennsylvania. 


SOUVENIRS THAT WILL LAST for centuries, 
Burls from California Redwoods, will grow for one 
to three years according to size. edium size 
$2.00 P.P. Prices and photo of larger ones on 
request. Boyd Monroe, Manchester, California. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gags— 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F, 
Cunningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


HISTORIC OLD HOUSE IN OZARK MOUNTAINS. 
Help make repairs; rent free. Bryan McGinnis, 
Route 5, Rogers, Arkansas. 


Two for $1.06 
Marvin Schmidt, 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE. 
RIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources for 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Ameri- 
can Feature Syndicate, Desk 169, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


POEMS — ANY OCCASION — FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, 
Death, Condolences, Memory, Anniversaries, Holi- 
days, etc. Mailed flat, postpaid. Typewritten, 
Bond Paper, $1.75; Flowered Stationery, $2.00 
Framed, $3.00. Send Name, Address, Check or 
M.O. to: Helen S. Girod, Owings, W. Va. 


ZINC CUTS of attractive Children’s Feature, previ- 
ously syndicated, available for use in Commercial 
Publicity. Or for book. Description and sample 
prints upon request. Address: Peggy Penn Har- 
vey (poet-artist) 2003 Schubert Ave., Vernon 
British Columbia. 


LETTERS MAILED FROM NYC—$2 monthly. Inter- 
national Bureau, Box 157, GPO, New York 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES NEEDED? Can fill any require- 
ment including photos from the largest collection 
of bibliographical references. Reasonable rates; 
prompt service; reliable. Joseph H. Mellen, 928 
Longfellow Street, N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 


WILL PAY FULL PRICE FOR WRITER’S DIGEST 
issues, March 1951 — February 1952; or any of 
them. William Baker, 211 North Front, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


CHARACTERTURES DRAWN—From photographs— 
$3.00. For details, write Eugene Hallmark: 507 
East 5th Street, Apartment 8, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PHOTOGRAPHER WILL COOPERATE with writer. 
Box 600, East Aurora, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00, postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s, 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


WOMAN WRITER INVITES CORRESPONDENCE— 
Any subject. La Vonne Johnson, Postal Box 1109, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


IF YOU CAN’T GO TO PARIS, Paris can visit you 
through the most stirring and revealing books for 
every taste in English translation. Ask for book- 
list. Jay ode, 9, Rue Hanovre, Paris. 


ENGLISH-SPANISH TRANSLATION SERVICE. 
Technical 2c, commercial or literature 
word. Send your copy to CONTINENTAL SCHOOL, 
64 W. Schiller, Chicago, Illinois. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS .. . $1.00. 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Sam- 
ples free. Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, 
California. 


MARKETS! See Will Lozier’s advertisement, Page 65. 


CARTOONISTS—HOW TO SUBMIT CARTOON 
ROUGHS—25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, 
Hillside, N. J. 


WANTED: WRITER—ROOM, BOARD—for 4 hours 
daily housework. “Retire” Magazine, R 2, Win- 
chester, Ohio. Copy 25c. 


RAMBLING NEW YORK CITY WRITER will collab- 
orate with experienced manuscript typist. George 
Hawkins, 76-35 113th St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.- 


HOLLYWOOD POSTMARK—Pasadena—Los 
Angeles. Letters remailed 25c. Bertrand, 4902 
Hub Street, Los Angeles 42, California. 




















NOW! SAVE MONEY! Thrifty Ribbon Rejuvenator 
reconditions faded typewriter ribbons. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Give Ribbon Color. Send $1.00 
for 2 oz. bottle Postpaid. Model Service, 216 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 6. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. 
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LET ME SUPPLY your basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged system- 
atically, one dollar. Writer Aids, PO. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


WRITING ABOUT LAS VEGAS, NEVADA? Authen- 
tic information $2.00. Letters remailed for Post- 
mark 25c. Graham, Box 1045, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


HOME PROVIDED FOR WRITER under 35 by mid- 
western professional childless couple, one an 
author, who have beautiful country place to be- 
queath. P. Evans Coleman, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


WANT PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL HELP in 
writing that novel or play? Combine with summer 
vacation on Cape Cod? Write G.K.S.S., East Hall 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


SUMMER SEASON, two delightful housekeeping 
apartments overlooking Cape Cod Bay. Write Riding 
Lights, North Truro, Mass. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR HOME by clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 
to Strickland’s, P. O. Box 447, Longmont, Colo., 
for detailed, complete, proven instructions for 
establishing your own clipping bureau. 


BORED YOUNG MAN of proclivities, literary and 
intellectual, invites persons having sincere interest 
in writing, philosophy, or other artistic field to 
write: atrick Tullos, Mountain Home Lodge, 
Branson, Missouri. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 











A WRITER’S BASIC TOOL is a large, versatile, 
sparkling vocabulary. 
system. 
Riccio, 


New vocabulary building 
Guaranteed. Set and instructions, $1.00. 
1372 West 58th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 





LOST MINE—TREASURE OF EL DIABLO: Same 
upheaval which flung a river bed across the San 
Diego Peaks, left a subterranean river bed which 
according to Stage Coach driver over Butterfield 
Trail a century ago, was lined with ledges of gold, 
paved with nuggets. Secret given to public now 
for first time. Send dollar bill for map and story 
of how found and lost. E. Johnson, P. O. Box 132, 
Borrego Springs, California. 


HILLS AND HOLLERS, U.S.A. Compact, handy, 
authentic mountaineer-hillbilly doin’s, one dollar. 
Author, 316 N. Denver, Dallas, Texas. 


YOUR TELEPHONE CAN MEAN a good living at 
home. Use it or rent to partner in unique busi- 
ness. Full practical details, 25c. Collect certain 
names for mail or telephone use. Average 3c 


each. Instructions, 25c. Make your typewriter 
pay $5.00 per day. Know-how, 25c. orsett, 
2217-B So. Walnut, Muncie, Indiana. 


PLOT GENIE GENERAL FORMULA with Action- 
Adventure and Short Short Supplements all for 
$15.50; Technique of Novel, $1.75; Narrative 
Technique, $1.75; Only Two Ways to Write a 
Story, $3.75. George Seepen, 706 Church Street, 
Marietta, Georgia. 


CREATE MILLIONS OF CHARACTERS EASILY 
with SCB. Limited quantity, Set $1. Blois, 936 
Drake, Vancouver, Canada. 


“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for beginner and arrived. $2.00. Details and 
Samples, write J. Borosky, 300-W Second Ave., 
San Francisco, California. 

TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 

reference. Technique of the medium; script for- 

mat illustrations; standard release form; glossary 
of TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, 
networks. One dollar, KT, 991 Clinton Ave., 

Irvington, N. J. 


ZESTFUL, BOOKPLATE CATALOG FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 
(Continued on page 71) 











ARE YOU 


HAUNTED 








BY THAT YARN YOU SPUN? 





We've a Ghost to 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 






















1509 Crossroads of the World 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


Unravel It for You. 
What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. ... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 





102-D Hollywood 28, California 








By Frank A. Dickson 
July Article Possibilities 


1. NUMBER OF TIPS THAT ARE 
GIVEN THE LOCAL CHIEF OF PO- 
LICE DAILY. How many tips are useful 
on the average? How some of the tip- 
givers are seeking revenge. Do any of them 
want payment in exchange for informa- 
tion? Checking on tips. Slant: the part 
tips play in law enforcement in your city. 


2. A COUNTRY CHURCH OF 
YOUR COUNTY THAT IS KNOWN 
FOR ITS LARGE NUMBER OF WED- 
DINGS. Months with the most weddings; 
the number of couples married by the pas- 
tor within the past few years; the pastor’s 
recipe for marital happiness. 


3. LOCAL CHILDREN WHO HAVE 
BECOME IMPRISONED IN OBJECTS. 
Clever methods used to free the kids. 
Slant: how a policeman or fireman can 
play the role of hero outside his traditional 
duties. 


4, INDEPENDENCE DAY. Events 
that made big news on the 4th of July 
in bygone years. Consult local newspaper 
files. Survivors of tragedies. 


5. THE BOOKING AGENT OF A 
PROMINENT ENTERTAINER FROM 
YOUR STATE. How far in advance are 
engagements arranged? The task of map- 
ping a schedule. Has the booking agent 
been an entertainer himself? 


6. FOUNDING OF THE REPUB. 
LICAN PARTY AT JACKSON, MICH, 
ON THIS DAY IN 1854. The founders 
and public offices held by them; early 
presidential candidates of the party. Present 
Republican leaders in your state. 


7. DOG LAWS IN YOUR STATE. 
How most states consider a dog personal 
property and hold the owner responsible 
for its actions. Also city laws regarding 
dogs. 

8. A VISIT TO A DOLL FACTORY, 
Improvements in doll making through the 
years; latest tricks rigged up for dolls; dolls 
that appeal to boys. Slant: how both rich 
and poor children derive pleasure out of 
dolls. 


9. SHERIFFS OF YOUR STATE 
AND TEN-GALLON HATS. Do many of 
the sheriffs go in for broad-brimmed, ten- 
gallon hats? Other picturesque apparel. 
What the average sheriff of 1952 wears. 


10. LAW-MAKERS OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO ARE CAMERA FANS. 
Types of shots they prefer; their most in- 
teresting pictures, in their opinion; their 
photographic equipment; the dean of solons 
in the field of photography. 


11. AN ELDERLY RESIDENT OF 
YOUR CITY WHO PERFORMS RE- 
MARKABLE. FEATS WITH. DUMB- 
BELLS AND OTHER ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT. Slant: how exercise 
enables him to keep young in spirit as well 
as in body. Feats of which the subject is 
most proud. 


12. MAKING DYES IN THE PIO. 
NEER DAYS OF YOUR COUNTY. In- 
terview a centenarian or near-centenarian 
for his, or her, recollections on producing 
dyes from materials of nature, as oak galls, 
roots, and berries. In contrast, the modern 
processes in the manufacture of dye. 


13. DONORS OF SPORT TRO- 
PHIES IN YOUR COUNTY OR STATE. 
The donors’ records as athletes; past win- 
ners of the trophies and the highlights. of 
their sports careers. Slant: the awards 
create greater interest in the various sports 
and are incentives to good sportsmanship. 
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14. AN INTERVIEW WITHA 
MANUFACTURER OF FARM IMPLE- 
MENTS. Latest inventions of benefit to 
farmers; chief inventors of farm machinery. 
Slant: raising the farmer’s standards of 
living through machinery which eases his 
burden and saves his time. 


15. THE FRUIT KING OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Care of orchards; years of 
greatest production. Is orcharding on the 
upgrade or decline in the county and state? 


16. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON THIS 
DAY IN 1790. Planning the capital. Slant: 
how the District of Columbia was the first 
carefully planned capital in the world. 
How Washington is administered. 


17. THE CHAMPION “PRESI- 
DENT” IN YOUR COUNTY. The per- 
son who has served as head of the most 
organizations. His varied interests; growth 
of the groups under his leadership; his hob- 
bies, how he finds time for them. 


18. LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 
COLLECTION OF YOUR STATE'S 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. The history 
of the relics or documents; recent research 
by members and the results; solving of his- 
torical mysteries. 


19. THE NUMBER-ONE OPERA 
FAN IN YOUR CITY. Number of times 
he, or she, has attended opera perform- 
ances; noted singers he has heard and the 
foremost ones, in his estimation. Is the sub- 
ject a singer? 


20. HIKING BY LOCAL BOY 
SCOUTS. Longest hikes; the equipment; 
carrying out hobbies during the hikes, as 
the study of birds and plants. Slant: how 
hiking is popular throughout the year. 


21. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
MAPS. The oldest maps in the collection; 
the most difficult maps to obtain; principal 
sources of maps. 


22. PEACE TREATIES WITH IN- 
DIANS IN YOUR STATE. White leaders 
who obtained the peace pacts; the last 
treaties signed by the Redskins; worst In- 
dian attacks. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to be a writers and the only one where you can 
EAR OU LEARN! One of my pate a _ more 
than 3100 worth of stories and articles monthly. onl 
course of instruction in ot FOR TH OVE LE 
MAGAZINE teaches overem: ing it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Mailed flat. 


75c per thousand words plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 


Good Bond, one carbon free. 








SONG WRITERS 
An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 Chicago 47, Ili. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript that 
professional look. Minor corrections if desired. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1! to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 



























WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is ap oy H. current y in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell ut a 'W HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write 1%, aden. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry A request. 

UTH S. GARRISON 
161 re. a. Wadsworth, Ohio 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at lar: amet Ready to help with your writing—and selling 

—problems. Long-established authors’ agent handles 

| story I okay for screen, , Magazine sales. I'll 

uu = ., ar is eo and if not, how to revise 

ell you i words. Or I'll do it over. Ask me 
aon my "kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th S#, Santa Monica, Calif. 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 


A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
(Summer) The Maples, Greenwood, Indiana 








Now it’s EASY to LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the mystery out of 
music writing! Learn how to put your melodies 
on paper! Make money—set your own and 
others’ song poems to music, prepare “lead 
sheets" to send to publishers, radio and record- 
ing artists. No previous musical training needed! 


GET THE FACTS FREE—WRITE TODAY TO 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 


11-35 Sumner Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing . . 
able. Experienced Author's Typist . College Grad- 
=, o_ or Technical .. . Editing, styling, if 


desi 
ee _BRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any i at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Reason- 





70 


23. A VETERAN SWIMMING AND 
DIVING COACH OF YOUR CITY, 
Has he, or she, developed any champions? 
The most successful techniques used; num- 
ber of persons the coach has rescued from 
drowning. Does he advocate as a measure 
of safety compulsory swimming classes in 
schools? 


24. PLACES OF HISTORIC INTER. 
EST ALONG CHIEF HIGHWAYS IN 
YOUR STATE. Have any been made into 


shrines? Signs calling attention to the spots. 


25. “MY AVIATION HERO.” Let 
leading aviators of your city give their 
preferences and the reasons. Anniversary 
angle: it was on this day in 1908 that 
Louis Bleriot made the first flight across 
the English Channel. 


26. THE OLDEST MEMBER OF 
THE DENTAL SOCIETY IN YOUR 
STATE. What he considers the most im- 
portant advancements in the dentistry pro- 
fession during his career. Pleasures and 
woes in dentistry. 


27. RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS BY 
LOCAL ARTISTS. Bible verses that in- 
spired the works of art. Favorite subjects 
of religious painters. Ministers’ reception 
of the paintings. 


28. THE MOST AMUSING EX- 
PERIENCES OF LOCAL DETECT- 
IVES. Slant: how the life of a detective 


is not always dramatic or serious. 


29. BROTHERS OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE STAR BASEBALL PLAY- 
ERS, EITHER AMATEURS OR PRO- 
FESSIONALS. Games in which they have 
been heroes; their most thrilling plays; 
their greatest ambitions. 


30. LOSS OF HATS BY THE MAY- 
OR AND OTHER OFFICIALS OF 
YOUR CITY. Forgetting hats at public 
meetings, banquets, and the like. Precau- 
tions used by the officials. 


31. THE MOST COMMON PHO- 
BIAS OF LOCAL CITIZENS. Contact 
physicians of your city. How to overcome 


these phobias. 
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Personals 


(Continued from page 67) 


THINKING of starting a community paper? Nine 
age folio outlining wed of procedure for $1.00. 
| on Box 218-T, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 


NEW WRITER AND HIS MARKETS. 
methods I use to increase sales, 50c. 
1931 Santa Rosa, Pasadena, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE-INKER! Guaranteed! 
Year’s Supply, 50c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, New 
ork. 


CHARACTER TRAITS BUILD CONFLICT. Com- 
plete list, $1.00. Vanweg Press, 47 East Walnut 
St., Pasadena, California. 


YOU CAN EARN $600.00-$1,000.00 YEARLY at 
home, part-time as an Income Tax Expert. I 
have been doing this for 14 years to supplement 
my writing income. Details 25c. Murphy, Box 
2665, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Successful 
Morehouse, 


SEND $1.00 for my 160 verbs with correct tense 
form. Use proper verb form, spoken or written— 
pass for college graduate! Currency or money 
ne Haidee Melrose, Box 762, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


PLOT-MAKER FOR LOVE STORIES. Selects 15 
different heroes, heroines, problems, solutions. 
Many combinations possible; $1.00 postpaid. Elsie 
Dee, Moodus, Connecticut. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW 
to get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail 
doing simple spare time writing. Experience un- 
necessary. Details Free. W. Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“SECRET OF THE AGES” holds the answer to your 
every problem. Only $3.00. Patricia Michael, 76 
E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y 


$10.00 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. 
by Dorothy Banker. $1.00 postpaid. 
Press, Claremont, California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Fnd answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 72. Natalie Newell— 
Ghostwriter. 


LIKE A HEART-WARMING LITTLE STORY? 
Then read “No Daughter of His Own”. Send 25c, 
coin—no stamps, please—to Dana Gage Prescott, 
Jr., P. O. Box 18, Hopkinton, Rhode Island. 


CREATIVE SUCCESS depends on knowing how to 
find and vary theme ideas easily. Theme book 
pe reveals how quickly. Brenan, 593 St. Clair w., 

oronte. 


Self-help book 
Saunders 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing—Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, and others—show you how to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. Moderate fees. 


For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 











PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
Policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today to 
Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD5. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 
Rate r bl business, school, church, clubs— 
any occasion, Address Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Okiahoma. 


RESEARCH AND GHOSTWRITING. Investigation, 
technical and non-technical subjects, book-length 
manuscripts, solutions to questions, etc. W. Bil- 
= a ua Craig Street West, Suite 230, Montreal, 

anada. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


BE A HYPNOTIST. Send dollar for instructions. 
Hypnocollege, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL BUSINESS ARTI- 
CLES” with scarcely any rejections—by experi- 
enced selling writer, $1.00. illiam R. Murphy, 
B.C.S., 1312D, Lakeland, Lakewood, Ohio. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS. 
My folio tells you how to write and where to sell. 
Send $1.00 (no checks) to Writer’s Folios, 133 E. 
15 St., Dept. 2, New York 3, N. Y. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, new writers 
and artists colony. Idyllic, bountiful living. Mid- 
western lake country. Address owner: P. Evans 
Coleman, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


$10,800 PROFITS! YOUR OWN MAILORDER BUSI- 
NESS! No Capital Risk! “Success Plan” Free! 
Write today! Treasury, 149 Storer, New Rochelle 
FT-16, New York, 


AUTHOR’S GUIDE TO THE SEX LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, $1.00 postpaid. Bonus book 
Find Your Vocation with first 500 orders. E. H. 
Suerken, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


YOUNG WOMAN INVITES EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
with other women accustomed to assertive action 
with background of writing, nting or business. 
— oo? Hills area offers all you could hope for. 

ox Z-2. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 











in my name and address. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please publish the following ad in your next issue. I enclose 10c per word, including the words 













































FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose Sasis 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, pla " scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can aoe you. 
to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


rite today 





TYPING 


25 years experience Electric arg tong 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry . 
Minor sae ~A —, punctuation, — etce., if 
desired. copy and extra first page free. Also 

mimeographing, “addressing, etc., at reasonable rates. 
YOU PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 
Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. O. Box 2731 er 











ALL FOR 


$2.00 


POSTPAID 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE ($1) j 
WRITE ON TIME (50c) 
Making Money From Juveniles ($1) ) 


Thirteen Ways to Plot ($1.50) 


Every copy new! Money back guarantee of satisfaction! 
BOOKS BOX 403 BLUE ASH, OHIO 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Typing of all kinds done promptly and efficiently. Car- 
bon copies, minor corrections, if desired. Will satisfy 
all requirements. 40c per thousand words. 


PHYLLIS G. HEDGES 
Union Springs, N. Y. 











Farley's Point 
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BOOK WRITERS 


5 

§ Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
4 book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
q are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
§ sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
; 
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for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 
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GOOD GAGS GALORE 


You can write thousands of good gags with IDEAS, INC. 
Clever humor makes all writing more salable. Put 
kle in dialog add laughs to » movie scripts; 
humorize verse: pep CaP speeches. Unlimited laughs 
— into IDEAS. IN nly $2 postpaid. Quick re- 
d if not tickled pink. 
BOX 268 


LUCIAN H. HOWZE ROANOKE, VA. 
See New Cartoon Gag Weekly Announcement Page 63. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence 
requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


YOUR POEMS 


—set to music and recorded. Our staff includes top- 
notch professionals. Send your song poems for FREE 
EXAMINATION. Also enclose 10c and we will send 
you the factual, informative booklet which has helped 
so many others. “‘How To Write And Sell Songs.”’ 

















SeStARES MUSIC SERVICE 
Box 430- Hollywood 28, Calif. 











We’ve Got the Feel 


(Continued from page 27) 


Perhaps no other book of Steinbeck’s 
achieved quite the reality and appeal, 
the impact on the human mind as did his 
Grapes of Wrath. True, the theme was 
timely and significant, but the reason lies 
deeper than that. In reading the book, 
we are able to identify ourselves with the 
characters. Ma Joad, saying to her son, 
“They haven’t made you mean-mad, have 
they?” is not just a woman in a book; she 
is any mother, fearing more what can 
happen to her children’s spirits than what 
can happen to their bodies. As if we are 
the family, we feel humiliation at the bar- 
gaining we must go through to get gas 
enough to be out of this hostile town and 
on our way; we know a surge of dignity 
and self-respect when we are welcomed at 
a clean and wholesome camp. It is said that 
the author traveled with the Okies before 
and while he wrote the story. Whether he 
was there in the flesh does not matter; the 
fact that he was there in spirit makes 
Grapes of Wrath a great book. 

My young nephew was an excellent bas- 
ketball player in high school. Since he is 
the light of my life, I used to accompany 
my sister and his father to the games. Came 
one night when the home team was trail- 
ing one point behind, with only a few 
seconds left to play. Nephew grabbed the 
ball and streaked off down the length of 
the court. His mother and I were on our 
feet. Everyone was screaming, but no word 
came from either of us. I could not have 
yelled had I been commanded to; I was 
engaged in other, more important business. 
I was flashing down that court, taking the 
ball ahead of me. Every nerve in my body, 
every bit of mind and will and hope was 
concentrated in that single, desperate rush. 
Just one second before the whistle blew, my 
nephew sank the ball through the basket. 

I used this incident for the basis of a 
scene in “The New House” which Woman’s 
Home Companion published this month. 
The scene is very brief but it has feel to 
it, and I know why. Once I played in a 
tight basketball game and, just at the end, 
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threw the winning goal—like Rickie in my 
story: 

He was snatching thé ball off the boards, dart- 
ing in and out among the opponents, playing 
a good steady game. But even so, things were 
going against the home team. With only seconds 
to play, they were one point behind. And then 
Rickie had the ball. He was flashing down the 
length of the court, dribbling the ball ahead of 
him. As he neared the goal, the watchers stood 
up on the bleachers, yelling his name. Rickie 
Branson’s name! To the heady tune of it he 
sank the ball through the basket, just a split 
second before the whistle blew. 

Myra stood with them, remembering the seri- 
ous little boy shooting baskets through endless 
afternoons. She felt Dick reach for her hand, 
knew he was remembering, too. 

A writer does not always need many 
words or long scenes in order to express 
deep feeling. We are seldom very articu- 
late at the great moments of our lives. 
Short phrases. Broken syllables. Little half- 
words. 

Nor does writing with feel need to be soft 
or sentimental. Perhaps you write the hard, 
tough, crisp sort of story. The need for feel, 
for putting yourself into the minds of the 
characters, is no less here than in gentler 
sort of writing. Characters, hard or soft, 
tough or tender, have to be real in the 
mind of their creator. You can’t make a 
cardboard gunman any more than you can 
make a paper-doll child. Read Heming- 
way’s “The Killers.” See how well each 
character comes to life. Those people are 
real to us because they were real to the man 
who created them. 

That is all well and good, you say, but 
how does one go about this sort of writing? 
How does one achieve empathy? By actually 
experiencing the things one writes about? 
Not necessarily. If experience were neces- 





Teacher Loula Grace Erdman of Canyon, 
Texas, is as currently published as any 
writer we know. Her latest book won the 
Dodd, Mead-American Girl award, is being 
serialized by the magazine and will be pub- 
lished by the book firm in the fall. She has 
a story in the May Companion and one 
coming up in the July Redbook. Miss Erd- 
man got her start when her book The Years 
of the Locust won the $10,000 Redbook- 
Dodd, Mead novel prize in 1947. 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS: 


For advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for info. and FREE talent quiz. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








“SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c per 1,000 words 
Prompt — Neat — Accurate 


All mss. read carefully before copying. Minor corrections 
made in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, ete. Service in- 
cludes one extra first and last page, one free carbon copy. 
Typing orders are acknowledged same day they are received, 
All completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample 
typing on request. 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 


Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today to 
J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 

P. OG. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California 











SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all 
obstacles with a new energy you have overlooked. * 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you 
apply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. 
reate health and abundance for yourself. Write for 
Free book, ‘‘The Mastery of Life.’’ It tells how 
may receive these i for study and use. 
tytn the dawn of a new i 
Scribe G, 


The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— =e California 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization”’ 














































ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


I’ve sold ‘em up to 12c a vert, to wars PUSINESS 
=, TIMES, AMERICA 
ERALD, PHYSICAL T COETURE 


USINESS, 
EDITOR FAND Pus. 


TISHER, AMERICAN FAMILY, also to men’s, women’s, 


cutdoor, religious, juvenile mags, etc. 


a thousand to 3,000 words. 50c thereafter. Minimum $2. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion 


Danville, Ill. 


AN 


Reading fee: $1 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


418 East Palmer 


Compton 2, California 











"PERSONALIZED" REVISIONS 


$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 


I will practically re-write your article, short s' 
it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more promising 


and build 
plece of bh e 
and showing you how 


will also ‘Giecuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘personal- 


ized’’ Letter Reports. 


What are your writing problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 


for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 


k and pamphlet format. 


Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St, 
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THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write For Details 
E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St. 


Hartford 5, Conn. 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may be able to help you see your name in print and 


make money on your raw material. 


Reasonable rates. 


Particulars FREE. ‘Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


P. O. Box 146 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept D 


New Ulm, Minn. 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


‘Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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up.” But writing done under such circum- 


sary, Shakespeare would have written 
almost nothing beyond his sonnets, and 
maybe not all of them; Stevenson would 
never have given us Treasure Island; 
Bronte would not have written Jane Eyre. 
They put their imaginations to work and 
actually created the characters we all know 
so well. 

But you do have to study people — 
real people, not just people in books. You 
have to look behind their acts, speeches, ges- 
tures to see what caused them. You have to 
understand these words, acts, gestures—the 
very mental processes—in terms of what you 
would do if you were that person in that 
particular spot. No good writer ever con- 
descends to his characters. Even in confes- 
sions, especially in confessions, you must not 
write with your tongue in cheek. If your 
little sin-and-suffer sister isn’t worthy of 
your understanding and respect, turn to 
some character who is. 

On the other hand, don’t write about 
people who impress you too much or people 
whom you envy, even secretly. Since we are 
never at our best around such people in real 
life, we cannot set them down accurately 
in fiction. You are not in the hearts of the 
people you envy; if you were, you would 
probably begin to feel sorry for them. 

For, once you have begun to study people, 
you'll see that at the bottom of every life, no 
matter how fortunate it may seem, there are 
hurts and frustrations and despairs, prob- 
lems that defy solution, hopes that never 
can be fulfilled, hearts that beg for under- 
standing. When you are aware of these 
human traits, you will want to capture 
them in writing. But this sort of writing does 
not come easy, as you have probably dis- 
covered. Sometimes it won’t come at all. It 
never comes without effort—which reminds 
me of the Negro woman who helped me one 
year. 

“That boy of mine,” she said, shaking her 
head sadly, “he’s sure giving me a time. I’m 
a-laying off to give him a good whupping.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” I asked. 

“Won’t do him a bit of good if I don’t 
git myself worked up to it first, and I ain’t 
had the time to do that yet.” 

You do have to get yourself “worked 
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stances is, or should be, highly suspect. It is 
apt to seem better than it is. Put it aside to 
cool before revision—a day, a week, maybe 
even longer. When you reexamine it, you 
will find parts that are too dramatic, too 
sentimental, too high flown, just too. These 
you can discard, but there will be much you 
can keep. And what is left will have feel. 

Dickens, with all his faults as a writer, 
was a master of empathy. David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist, Ebenezer Scrooge, 
Fagin, Mr. Murdstone—we know them all; 
we love, hate, or suffer with them. There is 
a story told of Dickens: 

“I wept when I read your story,” a 
woman said to him. 

“Madam,” Dickens retorted, “that is not 
to be wondered at. I wept when I wrote it.” 

Whether it’s true or merely apocryphal, 
in that anecdote lies the secret of good writ- 
ing. Technique is important, and fine phras- 
ing, and clever plotting, but above all of 
these is that other thing—the thing called 
empathy, the language of the heart. 





Outdoor Books Fight Back 
(Continued from page 21) 


outdoor jargon is passe. A “lunker,” for in- 
stance, is a helluva big fish found only in 
the outdoor magazines. Because this term 
has little meaning except to ardent readers 
of these magazines, it is now considered 
trite and out of accord with the trend to- 
ward generalization. Other trite terms in- 
clude: the bass exploded or erupted from 
the water, the line twanged like a fiddle 
string, the line knifed through the water, 
the reel smoked, the trout tail-walked across 
the surface of the water, gill covers rattled, 
the bass shook the plug like a terrier does 
a rat. 

Beginners in the field often use trite ex- 
pressions because they read them in the 
outdoor magazines and think such jargon 
is the badge of the professional. Even ex- 
perienced outdoor writers fall into the 
habit of relying on cliches. Byron Dalrym- 
ple, one of the best and most prolific out- 
door writers in the business, wrote the fol- 
lowing description of a battle with a chain 
pickerel : 

The loose line in my left hand went 
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Poet and Critic. 
Author of 
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YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leadin; ded by oeere of 
national magazines, used by of writers 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish cm oy countless dramatic plots 
for the story types in demand. Write what e editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


é. Cc. SLOAN — Rep. 4 THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat, speedy with minor corrections 
60c per thousand words 


MARY DANIEL FREED, A. B. 


Stenographer — Writer 
415 W. 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 

in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


lf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bldg. 


WRITING PROBLEMS? 


Mark Twain, H. L. Mencken, Norman 
Douglas and other masters of prose 
knew how to overcome them. 


A WRITER'S ANTHOLOGY 


Studies the methods these finest of 
writers employed to put their ideas 
across to the public. 365 pages. Limited 
copies available at $1.50. Order from 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Boston, Mass. 














YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
INTO BRILLIANCE, ORIGINALITY AND APPEAL 
1 SPECIALIZE in bringing out the underlying 
values of your story, in giving it crisp dialog, liv- 
ing characters, professional style. 
PROMPT SERVICE: $5, for story under 8,000 
words — other lengths by arrangement. 
"A vitalized story is an adventure In writing" 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
































































WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription $(1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(1 Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


C] Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 








fairly smoking through the guides. . . , 
The rod arced and vibrated to the 
strained line and leader like a bull- 
fiddle string. . . . The water opened up 
with a 10-gauge blast. . . . His mam. 
moth needle-studded jaws flew agape, 
his gill covers flared and rattled over 
his crimson gills. . . . He doubled like 
a thick steel spring, straightened his 
vast length to brace his powerful tail 
against the erupted water surface. His 
head and fore end beat wildly and 
with awesome force against my fiddle 
string. 
All this for a runty chain pickerel whose 
“vast length,” from evidence in the accom- 
panying photograph, was no more than 14 
or 15 inches! This type of writing irritates 
the angler who knows that chain pickerel 
don’t have “mammoth jaws” or “awesome” 
strength and, for that matter, aren’t even 
considered “game fish” in Florida. 
In contrast, Corey Ford wrote about the 
musky in a Field and Stream article: 

And then suddenly the weeds were 
sucked down in a swirl, the waters 
parted and Old Scarface rose. His 
mottled green sides looked like a row- 
boat turning over. He seemed to hang 
suspended in the air, silhouetted 
against the sunset, as permanent as a 
mounted fish over a mantle. Then he 
dived again, with a final insolent flick 
of his anchor-wide tail. That is the 
muskellunge I’ll see the rest of my life. 

Note that Old Scarface did not come charg- 
ing out like an enraged bull; he simply 
rose. Treated realistically, Scarface is more 
than a fish; he is the symbol of the natural 
force which beckons men along undis- 
covered paths. As a symbol, the biggest 
musky in Ontario has universal appeal not 
only to the angler, but also to the hunter 
who trembles at the sight of a big buck 
gracefully clearing a stone fence, to the 
mountaineer who gazes at the shining 
heights of some unscalable peak, to anyone 
who dreams of a goal he will never attain. 
Embodied in this coming type of outdoor 
writing is the spirit of conservation, which 
places a premium on man’s association with 
nature rather than on his catching enough 
fish to fill his deep freeze. 
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Outdoor Markets 


American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa. 
Lyman E. Hawbaker, editor. A relatively 
new publication which stresses trapping, 
hunting, fishing, and related outdoor field 
sports. Uses all the basic types of outdoor 
material except fiction. Has national circu- 
lation. Hawbaker is easy to get along with 
and reports on manuscripts promptly. He 
prefers stories no longer than 2500 words, 
with photographs. Pays from 1 to 2c a 
word, on publication. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Hugh Grey, editor. One of the 
top magazines in the field. Uses a wide 
range of material which will appeal to the 
outdoor sportsman, including shorts, fiction, 
and cartoons. Currently seeking shorter 
stories and will pay as much for good short 
pieces as for longer lengths. The trend here 
is toward generalization in an attempt to 
reach a larger markct. Prefers material 
with a conservation slant. Grey reads every 
manuscript, reports promptly, and pays an 
average of 10c a word, on acceptance. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. George 
Fichter, editor. A new outdoor publication 
in pocket-book format. Uses all the basic 
types of material except fiction. Has used 
very little humor to date. All material 
should concern fishing. Prefers straight, 
unadorned style of writing and usually 
features stories about fishing lakes and 
streams. Writer should include photo- 
graphs, if available. Conservation slant 
should be an inherent part of articles. 
Not in the market for the average “Me 
and Joe” article or the success story about 
taking limits of fish. Reports promptly and 
pays flat rates according to merit of mate- 
rial, but averages better than 2c a word, 
on acceptance or publication. 

Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine 
St. West, Montreal 6, Quebec, Canada. 
Ronald J. Cooke, editor. Published monthly 
since 1904 by the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation, this book is Canada’s leading out- 
door magazine. Cooke is currently in the 
market for photo stories on hunting, fishing, 
conservation, trapping, and similar outdoor 





Beginners 
Only 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* se will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
soy course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 



























































































































WILL YOU SEND US 
. YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand _— your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
Is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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topics. He wants groups of 6 to 10 photos, 
will pay an average minimum of $3 a pix, 
8x 10 glossies preferred, and will occasion. 
ally buy second rights, if he knows where 
first rights were sold. Photo stories may be 
accompanied by text up to 500 words, 
Cooke also buys how-to-do-it features not 
over 300 words and preferably with one 
drawing or photo; dramatic cover photos 
at $10 each, 8x10 glossies; and features 
of 1500 to 2500 words pertaining to the 
outdoors, preferably with Canadian slant. 
No fiction. Minimum rates are 1¥2c a word. 


Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A. V. Harding, editor. Uses 
material on fur bearers as well as hunting 
and fishing material. Prefers articles around 
2500 words and, like the other smaller out- 
door books, wants photographs with articles. 
Reports in several weeks. Pays approxi- 
mately lc a word. 

Game Breeder and Sportsman, 1819 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Amos L. 
Horst, editor. Stresses conservation and 
game management, guns, and hunting dogs. 
Short-length articles preferred. No fiction, 
picture stories, or cartoons. Reports 
promptly and pays approximately $10 for 
a major article. 

Hunting & Fishing, 230 East Ohio St. 
Chicago, Ill. Jim Mitchell, editor. Uses all 
the basic types of outdoor material, includ- 
ing some fiction and cartoons. Mitchell is 
frank, friendly, and has a reputation for 
good writer relations. He seems to prefer 
short-length articles, with photographs. 
Reports promptly and pays around Sc a 
word, on acceptance. Payment, however, 
may vary according to the prominence of 
the author. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Bill Rae, editor. One of the 
top three outdoor books. The magazine 
uses: articles of 3000 to 4000 words dealing 
with the dramatic, humorous, and adven- 
turous phases of hunting, fishing, and allied 
outdoor activities — preferably with good 
action photos; how-to-do and how-to-make 
articles of any length up to 4000 words on 
hunting, fishing, woodcraft, camping, fire- 
arms, fishing tackle, motor boats — with 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary .. 2.75 
Dictionary of an 


Underworld Lingo ........... 5.00 
Dict. of oe nglish Usage.. 3.25 
H. W. Fowler 
Esar’s Comic Dictionary ....... 2.95 
lames C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified .... 1.50 
er nad of Thoughts ........ 4.95 
Fundamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 


Robert Penn Warren 
Protection and — of 
Literary Proj 
Phili Witten erg 
Roget’s po Deir pico ceee 
The ‘‘Said Boo! 
The Substitute oe ore 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 

Western 
Adams 


CARTOONING 
Easy Way to Cartooning ....... 1.00 
Lariar 
Editorial Cartooning ........... 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Ga; 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Soderman Y O’Connel 
Mystery Fi aes ne SC Re 
arie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fiction, Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 
erman 
ee Juvenile Fiction ....... 2.50 
itney 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE Warren 

Article Writing & Marketing .... 5.5 
George Bird 

Writing Non-fiction ............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 





Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 50 
Writer’s Market ............... 3.50 
ae @& Jones 
The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook deme 50 
ummer Theatres .............. 1.00 
Leo Shull 
The Writing Trade ............ 2.50 
Paul R. Reynolds 
NOVEL WRITING 
om, of Hove EE Sa oweces 2.75 
Bura 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
How to “Write ae 3.50 
Komroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodford 
PLAYWRITING 
Playgeiting fe for Broadway ...... 2.00 
Pointers on Nae ee 2.00 
soni fast 
t. & I a atmordwigns 3.50 
Theater and oe 
ewis 
Tech f ped 1 
a... 3.50 
Wiles Tse Piey 0000000000077 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For The Screen ....... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
Analysis A the Short Short Story 1.00 
cliffe 
How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic om, shes of Fiction ...... 2.50 
oster-H. 

101 pone Used "e Abused ... ... 1.25 

Story Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 
Heath 

36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writers: NE oie osi.0 sateen. 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 

~r — & Devices ..... 3.50 





SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2. " 
Narrative Technique .. ........ 3.7. 
Thomas Uzell 


The Beet BY 22.6. 0ss0s cece 3.75 
’Faolain 
Short Story Writing ........ sos oe 
Tremaine 
a 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 
Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
wood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Campbe 
Writing the Confession Story ... 2.50 
Collet 
Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 





--- FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrrrer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interesting 
and authoritative information. Sold on 


a ten-day money-' agreement. 





POETRY & SONGWRITING 
An Editor Looks at Poetry ..... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 
lement Wood 
First Principles of Verse ....... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry ...... 2.50 
ne ton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
lement Woo 


Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
w, R gad Ph se c 
riting an ing Greeting 

Giesll Ueeen. Seer 1.00 

Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 

Richard Armour 

Writing Your Poem ............ 2.75 

Lawrence Zillman 
RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing ..... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Radio & Television Wrting ..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 

I sone cee bonnawed 4.00 
Max Wylie 

Television Writing ............. 3.75 
Robert S. Greene 

Writing for Television .......... 4.75 
Eric Heath 





OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
oT 6 SS eee 2.50 
gine Flesch 


f Useful Writing .......... 3.75 
Pitkins 
Call It Experience Pe iets ante cines 3.50 
Erskine Caldwell 
Characters Make Your Story ... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 


Editor to Author, The Letters of 

Maxwell E. Perkins ‘ 

Guide to Creative Writing... .. 2.95 
Roger H. Garrison 


The Magazine World .......... 5.65 
Wolseley 

Let’s Write About You ......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 

aren Elwoo 

yo ee eae 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Words Into Type .............. 5.00 
Skillin @ 

Writer’s Anthology ............. 1.50 
Paul Haines 

Writers Help Yourselves ........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Here’s How ........... 1.00 
Mildred I. Rei 

Writers: Learn to Earn ........ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 

was ee 4.00 

W. Somerset Maugham 

Writer’s Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
Gorham foe, 

Writing of Biography .......... 1.50 
Catherine i Bowen 

The 4g of Fiction ......... 3.50 

of man 

Writers’ Pa; it .. 6.20 

Writing—I =~ to Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 

eer 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 























", . . | want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request), "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own 
and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably’ (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 

Paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 

typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


© High quality manuscript appraisal and re-writing 
at low rates. 
@ Personal contacts with leading publishers, tele- 
vision and movie studios. 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c¢ $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 














FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB-PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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good photos; news articles of interest to 
sportsmen and conservation articles, 3000 
to 4000 words—with good photos; “long. 
ies” up to 8000 words, factual stories of 
adventure and exciting personal experience 
in the outdoors; picture stories with a story 
line, also how-to-do and how-to-make; 
shorts, fillers and new wrinkles; brief, dra- 
matic, true experiences which can be illus- 
trated for “This Happened to Me” depart. . 
ment; cartoons. No fiction is bought here. 
Outdoor Life does not pay by the word, but 
according to quality of material. Rates are 
tops in the field. 

Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Commerce St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Gus Albright, editor. A 
regional publication distributed only by sub- 
scription in the South. Articles should be 
written to appeal to readers in this locale. 
Uses all the basic types of outdoor material. 
Articles should not exceed 2500 words and 
may or may not include photographs. Al- 
bright reports promptly and welcomes new 
writers. Pay here is slightly over 2c a word, 
on publication. 

Sports Afield, 401 Second Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ted Kesting, editor. 
One of the top three outdoor books. Uses 
all the basic types of outdoor material, 
but only two or three fiction stories per 
year. Buys approximately four picture 
stories per issue. Very colorful slick pub- 
lication with lots of art work. Seems to be 
patterned after True in its appeal. Conser- 
vation slant is ingrained in material, not 
presented as such. Reports in a few weeks. 
Pays approximately 10c a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Sports and Vacation, 514 Clark St., Hot 
Springs, Ark. R. W. Schwieter, editor. A 
small publication which features conserva- 
tion material concerning the Ozark locale. 
Welcomes new writers. Pays $5 to $20, 
on acceptance. 

Western Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, 
Austin, Texas. Joe Austell Small, editor. 
This is a regional outdoor publication cov- 
ering the Western states. Uses instruction, 
controversial sports articles, personal expe- 
rience, and humor but is heavily over- 
stocked for at least eight months. 
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IS YOUR WRITING PAYING OFF? 


Clients who have worked with me are selling their manuscripts 











DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION 
A Training Manual 


Literary imagination is the professional 
writer's most prized possession. Without it, he 
knows that no amount of technique, no amount 
of skill in weaving words can make a story as 
good as it can be. Every writer— no matter 
in what field he works — must use and develop 
his imagination. Scores of books on writing 
technique have been published, yet not one of 
them has dealt with the writer’s most important 
asset — his imagination. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed 
by exercise. But just as a muscle will stiffen and 
shrivel up if it isn’t used, so will the imagination 
become dull and sluggish from lack of exercise. 
The more often a writer puts his imagination to 
work, the more it will develop. And an active 
and facile imagination is essential if you are to 
become a selling writer. 


A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 
outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION, will spur your imagination 
and enthusiasm. You will become curious about 
people, places, and events, and this will bring 
you rich rewards. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be 
vivid and alive, and — most important to you 
— your manuscripts will become salable. 


To make this training manual accessible to 
any writer, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy, 
which is virtually its cost to me. 








regularly because they have been coached to write salable material. 


How about you? If you 
want to sell your manuscripts, 
| can help you. Ambitious men 
and women, who have worked 
under my supervision during 
the past sixteen years, are now 
selling their scripts to leading 
magazines, book publishers 
and movie studios. When they 
first started on their careers, 
they were told that talent 
alone would never make them 
professional writers. They also 
needed guts to work at their 
writing regularly, ability to 
take criticism, and faith in their 
ultimate success. 


Possessing these desirable 
qualities, you will become a 
selling writer—provided | take 
you in my limited group of 
writers—or it won't cost you 
a penny! 

If your efforts to establish 
yourself in the writing field 
have met with discouraging 
results; if you are sincere in 
your desire to break into print; 
if you are willing to work 
along carefully planned lines, 
write for my pamphlet which 
gives details of this unique 
offer. It is FREE, and puts you 
under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU © CALIFORNIA 
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The Greatest Job On Earth 
Personal Drawing Account 


What Makes a Novel Great? 


TV’s Tough But Terrific 


Sarah Elizabeth Rodger 


Successful free lance writer 





Now on Sale at All Newsstands — 50c 
Or Order Direct from the Publishers — 22 East 12th St.— Cincinnati, O. 
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